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MOTIVATION IN KELLER'S ROMEO UND JULIA 
WALTER SILZ 


PROBABLY every teacher of German who has assigned Gottfried Kel- 
ler's Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe to American students for pri- 
vate reading has encountered doubts and criticisms of its tragic 
ending. The young Ameriean mind, fundamentally optimistie, is 
loath to admit a tragic necessity, and ready to suggest practical 
remedies; it is not inhibited by a consciousness of tradition nor 
aware of the social restrictions that often seem so rigid to the Eu- 
ropean. 

A further obstacle to the understanding of Keller’s finest ‘‘No- 
velle,’’ so far as it is read in the classroom, is that the two American 
editions' omit many passages essential to the motivation. The al- 
ways questionable practice of ‘‘cutting’’ a work of poetic art has, in 
this case, especially regrettable results: enough must be left standing 
to make the story thoroughly suggestive, without leaving it the 
whole-hearted, clean sensuousness that is characteristic of Keller, 
nor the artistie and logical completeness of his authentic version. 

But one need not apologize too much for the American student 
and his editors; even German readers, with the unabridged text be- 
fore them, have challenged the inevitability of Keller’s plot. The end- 
ing of the story has been criticized as inconsequent,? immoral and 
needlessly horrible, untrue, and harmful in its influence.‘ In the 
original version Keller himself, in one of those concluding ‘‘Schwanz- 
gelenke’’ which Heyse wisely amputated, defended himself against 


! By W. A. Adams, Boston: Heath, 1900; and by R. N. Corwin, New York: 
Holt, 1912. . 

*Cf. Jakob Baechtold, Gottfried Kellers Leben (Berlin: Hertz, 1894), 
II, 68. 

* Cf. Albert Köster, Gottfried Keller. Sieben Vorlesungen (Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1900), p. 95. 

*Cf. Ricarda Huch, Gottfried Keller (Berlin und Leipzig: Schuster und 
Loeffler, 1904), p. 65. 
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the charge of palliating or glorifying the lovers’ suicide, and con- 
eeded that ‘‘ein entsagendes Zusammenraffen und ein stilles Leben 
voll treuer Mühe und Arbeit,’’ combined with the effeets of time, 
might possibly have made things come out right after all.’ Here, 
one feels, the moralist and pedagogue Keller, unwilling to admit 
limits to the powers of education, does injustice to the poet’s masterly 
creation. For the plot of Romeo und Julia, within the premises of 
character and incident established by the author, is flawless, and 
the simple tale moves to its end with all the inevitableness of high 
tragedy. The stern lines of its inherent necessity are beautified, but 
never effaced, by the poetic delicacy of Keller’s treatment and the 
sustained purity of the lovers’ passion. 

The motivation rests, to begin with, on the characters. There 
are the fathers, Manz and Marti, dour, taciturn, tenacious peas- 
ants, with their avaricious love of the ‘‘good eartlı’’ and their 
inflexible stubbornness, even in a eause they know to be bad. They 
are not villains, they do no greater wrong at the start than most 
of their neighbors would have done under like eircumstanees.” But 
onee having compromised with evil, they go on consistently, weaving 
the unknown pattern of their destiny on the loom of fate. There 
are the mothers, one of whom, being of finer stuff, soon sueeumbs 
to grief over the deterioration of her family, the other of whom 
becomes a part of the deleterious home atmosphere that surrounds 
these ‘‘star-cross’d lovers.’’ There is Manz’s son, Sali, young, un- 
eounselled, again and again ‘‘ratlos’’ and ‘‘verwirrt’’ before the 
new experienees which fate crowds into a single day,? yet endowed 
with the dogged single-mindedness of his peasant forebears; ea- 
pable of deep emotion, incapable of long repression and renunei- 
ation,'? and ready, with the uncompromising idealism of youth, for 
extreme measures. 

The most important character in the story is Vrenchen, and her 
temperament is an indispensable factor in the tragic motivation. 
Already as a child, she is ‘‘ein feuriges Dirnchen.’’” At sixteen, 
with her flashing dark eyes, her cheeks and lips suffused with erim- 
son, her dusky, exotice complexion, she suggests an Italian Juliet: 

® Gottfried Keller. Sämtliche Werke, herausgegeben von Jonas Frankel (Er- 
lenbaeh-Ziirich und München: Rentsch, 1926, ff.), vil, 396, All subsequent ref- 
erences to the text ure to this edition and volume, t., m., and b. indicating 
respectively the top, middle, and bottom of a page. 

*89, b. 797, m. *96, t. *162, m. 175, b.-176, t. "96, b. 
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‘“‘feurige Lebenslust und Fröhliehkeit zitterte in jeder Fiber dieses 
Wesens.’’'? She is a naturally gay, high-spirited, sensuous ereature, 
‘‘ein lustiges, feuriges Wesen,’’”® with a resilient joyousness that 
rebounds at the slightest relief from her load of eares.* She is 
eapable of amorous misehievousness; she falls readily into the réle 
of an ardent bride; there is even a hint of possible future ‘‘Un- 
treue’’ on her part.!* Of the two lovers, she is the more passionate.” 
For her, the consummation of their love beeomes an all-absorbing 
desire, a matter of life and death, and she fires Sali with her own 
passionate volition.'5 That she, who at important turns in the ae- 
tion leads and initiates, is of such a sensuous, ardent nature, is 
one of the tragie eonditions of Keller’s story. 

As she is the first to awaken to love, she is also the first to sense 
its hopeless termination. The note of death is struek long before 
the end,? and the author leaves us in no doubt as to the goal of 
his aetion,?? which indeed is presaged by his very title. He links life 
and death in a mystieal-Romantie fashion, and the love of these 
ehildren, flowering in the shadow of their families’ ruin, gains 
a weird beauty and lustre from its sombre foil. Premonitions and 
symbols are employed to prepare us for eoming events: Sali’s mother 
is uneasy at his going; Sali feels moved to take speeial leave of 
his parents and home ;?* Vrenehen gathers the last flowers from her 
garden, and when death is near, they wither and die at her breast.” 
In dancing, she erushes the ginger-bread house that symbolized 
her marital hopes.” 

There is a more suggestive symbolism in the poor rings whieh 
they buy for each other, apparently as parting-gifts, yet probably 
with an intuition of the function they eventually assume as wedding- 
tokens.” Vrenchen’s persistent idea of dancing is prepared for by 
her dream, whieh in turn is the easily explieable betrayal of the wish 
to marry: ‘‘wir tanzten miteinander auf unserer Hoehzeit, lange, 
lange Stunden.’’?” The specifically suggestive words of the Blaek 
Fiddler as he advoeates the vagabond life arouse Sali’s emotions.” 
Vrenehen is equally stirred by the hostess’ assumption that she is 
=106, t. 7106, b. “106, b.; 132, m.; 140, b. "165, t. and m. "178, b. 
" E.g. 145, m. ; 146, t. and b.; 148, t.; 165, b.; 179, t. Much evidence of her ardor 
is omitted from the American editions. “183. ?* E.g. 132-136; 136, b.; 
138, m.-139, t.; 146; 165, b.; 175, m. 7136, b.; 139, t. ?146, b. 7102, 
t.; 162, b. ?149, b.; 150, t. *151, b.; 152, t.; 184, b.-185, t. ?* 171, b.- 
172, t. *168, b.; 183, t. and b. 7145, t.; 146, t. and b. 178, t.; 179, t. 
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a bride and by her own deliberate playing of that part: ‘‘das Braut- 
wesen lohte ihm im Blute, und je hoffnungsloser es war, umso wilder 
und unbezwinglicher.’’®* There is a potent suggestion in the open 
amorousness of the couples about them at the dance.*? The mock mar- 
riage-ceremony performed by the Fiddler, though they profess not 
to take it seriously, nevertheless affeets them deeply, ''ratlos,"' 
“verlassen,” and ‘‘verwirrt’’ as they are.4 The exeitation of the 
wild bacchantic procession tells on them both, especially on Vren- 
ehen,?? and is the final suggestive element in a sinister situation. 

But Keller’s Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe is not merely the 
tragedy of young and ill-starred love; it is also a ‘‘biirgerliche Tra- 
gödie’”’ of impressive proportions and compelling motivation. It 
deals with social deterioration and loss of caste, and the unhappy 
eonsequenees thereof in two generations. 

Keller begins, therefore, with a picture of the state from whieh 
these people are to fall. Everything on his opening pages contributes 
to the impression of prosperous, self-sufficient, seemingly impreg- 
nable respectability. He exhibits two peasants plowing with fine 
teams on large, splendid fields—two of the leading peasants of their 
community,** steady, self-confident, well-eared-for men in the prime 
of life, who stand and work with ealm assurance on their native soil, 
perfect specimens of the ancient indigenous type that sets the 
standard for the land.** Perhaps the most characterizing adjective 
the author applies to them is ''sieher," a word that occurs like 
a refrain, indicating an important element in their ideal of life. 

Self-satisfied and ‘‘standessicher,’’ they look with contempt upon 
the neighboring townsmen, ‘‘die Lumpenhunde zu Seldwyl.’”* The 
Blaek Fiddler, whose ownership of the intervening field they dispute, 
is beyond the pale of their sympathy sinee his parents deseended 
to the elass of the ‘‘Heimatlosen’’ or **Kesselvolk.'' From such a 
descent there is, in their opinion, no return; they are mereiless in 
their disdain for the unpropertied classes.*’ It is significant that, 
as soon as their enmity has developed, each one sees in it an impu- 
tation of soeial inferiority : his opponent must necessarily think him 
a poor, defenseless wretch—such as the Fiddler—to dare put such 
wrongs upon him, ‘‘da man dergleiehen etwa einem armen haltlosen 
Teufel, nieht aber einem aufreehten, klugen und wehrhaften Manne 
gegenüber sieh erlauben könne.’’?® 
»179,t. 179, b. "179, b.; 180, t. * 180-181, t. "97, t. “86, m. 86, 
t.; cf. 119, b.; 159, b.; 176, t. and b. **88, b. "90. **102, m. 
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Having embarked upon a wrong course, they pursue it un- 
deviatingly. They get into the clutches of shyster lawyers and specu- 
lators; they alter their mode of life thoroughly, yet with a troubled 
conscience; they come to ‘‘ Verarmung,’’ ‘‘ Verschlechterung,’ and 
** Verfall.'*? But the first overt step of declassment, which the au- 
thor in his own person condemns, is taken by Manz when he for- 
sakes his farm to become a tavern-keeper in the hitherto despised 
town.“ Before long he is reduced to fishing, the occupation of 
Seldwyla’s lowest class. If a dozen years ago—says Keller—when 
he was plowing on his fine field above the river, Manz had been told 
that he would some day join the fishing bankrupts, he would have 
been greatly incensed.* 

Marti, meanwhile, has remained ostensibly a farmer, but is com- 
pletely ostraeized: no one has anything to do with him and his 
daughter, and no one lends a hand to them in their extreme need.*? 
With the eareful symmetry which is one of the striking features 
of his architeeture in this story, Keller gives us a vividly realistie 
pieture of Marti's ruined farm that balanees an equally realistie 
picture of Manz’s dubious ‘‘Spelunke.’’** Finally Marti too must 
take up ‘‘die verkehrte Wasserpfuscherei.’’* 

In this pursuit, the former friends meet and fight, in a scene that . 
forms the climax of this domestic drama, a scene that for all its 
rustie limitations comes near to the grandiose. The rising and break- 
ing thunderstorm, which forms such an imposing background and 
parallel to the nicely balanced human action, is not mere stage- 
setting, but is integrated, like everything else, into the motivation: 
the men arg out in this weather because it is favorable for fish- 
ing,5 and their meeting comes about naturally. Equally natural 
and deeply moving is the unfolding of the children’s love at the 
moment of their fathers’ greatest hatred.** 

Marti becomes at least a potential criminal, while Manz be- 
comes a protector of criminals and a receiver of stolen goods.“ 
Both have reached ''gánzliehe Verkommenheit,’’* but Marti is 
more strikingly erased from bourgeois society by becoming a pub- 
lie charge in’ an asylum for the insane. He is now an ''armer 
Tropf,’’ at the other end of the social scale from the elass-con- 
scious, prosperous peasant of the beginning. 
® 103, m.; 104, t.; 113, b.-114, t.; 104 b. “109, m.; ef. 88, b.; 89, m.; 117, m. 
“116,1. *128,m.;140,t. * 124, b.-126, 110-111. *124,m. “117,t. *118- 
121. * 143, m. *141, t. “141, m. 
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The enmity of the fathers, and the decline resulting from it, 
blights the lives of the ehildren. Sali and Vrenehen would have 
suffered severely from the mere decay of their families, even if 
they had never fallen in love with each other. The tragedy of social 
deterioration preeedes and underlies the love-tragedy. Keller tells 
us expressly that their youth is spoiled and their future made hope- 
less by the very ‘‘Verfall’’ indueed by their fathers’ quarrel.’® 

ft is their unhappy lot to remember elearly the former pros- 
perity of their houses, and this memory bulks large in the impasse 
which they finally reach. Like exiles from a childhood paradise, they 
take with them an ideal of what life should be, and when they 
cannot attain or reeover this ideal state, they despair. Sali retains 
a definite picture of his father as he once was, a substantial, shrewd, 
and staid péasant." Keller subtly indieates the tragedy inherent 
in the ideal of elass eontinuities by making Sali a pretty exaet rep- 
liea of his father; the latter, in his turn, is tormented by the memory 
of what he onee was, and involuntarily respeets in his son his own 
irretrievable youth? 

Even before Sali has done disastrous injury to Vrenchen’s father, 
it is evident that the parents’ strife and its eeonomie and social 
eonsequenees will prevent a happy union of the ehildren, To Sali’s 
suggestion of intimate friendship, Vrenchen at onee answers hope- 
lessly: ‘‘Und unsere Eltern?" And when Sali protests, like Max 
Pieeolomini, that they are not to blame for what their parents 
have done and become, and voiees, like Friar Laurence, the hope that 
their love alone may repair their families’ fortunes, she replies with 
gloomy eonvietion : ‘‘Es wird nie gut kommen, geh in Gottes Namen 
deiner Wege!''5* Later, when marriage is hinted at, they both im- 
mediately become dejected, ‘‘da ihnen ihre hoffnungsarme Zukunft 
in den Sinn kam, und die Feindsehaft ihrer Eltern.’’* All this pre- 
eedes Sali's striking of Marti. 

In the symbolieal figure of the Blaek Fiddler, this inescapable 
shadow of parental guilt soon falls on the ehildren's budding hopes.** 
The Fiddler and the ominous ''Steinhaufen'' on the debated strip 
of land reeur almost like a ‘‘Leitmotif’’ of inherited sin. Again 
and again Keller reverts to that initial wrong as the germ of the 
whole tragie development." The black fellow last appears dane- 
ing and fiddling wildly in the noeturnal orgies on the ''Stein- 
"105; b.; 108, t. * 107, t. "107, b-108, t. "127, m. “136, b.-127, t. 
5129, m.-131; 132, t. “E.g. 130, m.; 141, t. " E.g. 176. 
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haufen,’’ a Hoffmannesque genius loci, personifying the fathers’ 
guilt at the very spot of their original transgression, and knitting 
the end of the tragie web cogently and strikingly to its beginning.°® 

Romeo und Julia is pure bourgeois tragedy, in the sense of Heb- 
bels’ Maria Magdalene: the tragic conflict is no longer, as it was 
in Sehiller’s Kabale und Liebe, a confliet between the middle and a 
higher soeial elass, but a eonfliet within the middle elass itself ; it is 
based on the tragie limitedness of the bourgeois mind, immolating 
itself to its own ideals of respeetability. Keller, however, has made 
these ideals more admirable, and treated the theme more poetieally, 
than has Hebbel. $ 

To these young people, with the ingrained eonvietions of their 
elass, the mere dissension and degradation of their parents pre- 
sents a formidable barrier. To this is added Sali’s aet of violenee 
against Marti, whieh ereates an insuperable ethieal obstaele to their 
union. Vrenehen recognizes this instantly: ‘‘Es ist aus, es ist ewig 
aus, wir können nieht zusammenkommen !''5?, Their eeonomie and 
soeial seruples are now supplemented by a moral seruple; and no 
deeent marriage, according to their standards, ean be built on this 
foundation. Vrenehen is eonseious of both the old and the new dif- 
ficulties when she says: ‘‘Und doch kann ieh dieh nie bekommen, 
auch wenn alles andere nieht wäre, bloß weil du meinen Vater 
gesehlagen und um den Verstand gebraeht hast! Dies würde im- 
mer ein sehleehter Grundstein unserer Ehe sein und wir beide nie 
sorglos werden, nie!’’® 

They therefore deeide that they must separate, though they sus- 
peet that they eannot long survive the separation.* First, however, 
they plan, naturally enough, to have one last day together; and this 
day brings experiences which wholly upset their ealeulations. They 
taste for a few brief hours the privileges of a state of society from 
which they feel themselves forever exeluded, and this, together with 
suggestions from their immediate environment, brings them to the 
desperate resolve to drain the eup of their love and end their lives. 
Sinee they cannot be united in an irreproaehable bourgeois mar- 
riage, and eannot live without each other, there remains for them 
only death together. 

It is a day of tragie make-believe. They shut their eyes to the 

coming separation, they give themselves over to the deep joy of 


“180, b. 9129, t. *144, m. “144, 
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being together, ‘‘sauber gekleidet und frei, wie zwei Glückliche, die 
sich von Rechts wegen angehóren.''*? They resume without effort 
the manners of the class to which they rightfully belong; they are 
modest, considerate, dignified, ‘‘sittig,’’ ‘‘ehrbar,’’ ‘fein und or- 
dentlich.’’** They play convincingly the part of ‘‘rechtliche junge 
Leutchen,’’ ‘‘recht ordentliche Leutlein,''** ‘‘als ob sie nicht aus 
zank- und elenderfüllten vernichteten Häusern herkämen, sondern 
guter Leute Kinder wären, welche in lieblicher Hoffnung wandel- 
ten.'*5 Vrenchen is the neat, decorous young ‘‘ Bäuerin ’’; Sali is not 
the son of a degraded alehouse-keeper, but the well-to-do young 
farmer inspecting his woods.** They feel a kindred pleasure in watch- 
ing the well-ordered, ‘‘sicher’’ activity in a prosperous inn."' 
Vrenchen would fain linger there, ‘‘um wenigstens auf Stunden 
sich an einem stattliehen Orte zu Hause zu träumen.’’”® At the sec- 
ond inn, they again manifest their instinctive attraction to solid 
bourgeois respectability and ‘‘ordentliche Leute.’ ’*® 

They make one last attempt at reinstatement. But intolerant 
society, represented by persons of their own age and former class, 
opposes to them a rigid wall which is no less impenetrable for being a 
conglomerate of embarrassment, pity, contempt, and envy.'? They 
are rebuffed ; instead of dancing in the ‘‘stattlichen Gasthof’’ where 
they belong bv right of ‘‘Stand’’ and natural inclination, they must 
descend to the ‘‘ Paradiesgáürtlein" : '* Wir wollen gehen, wo das arme 
Volk sieh lustig macht, zu dem wir jetzt auch gehóren, da werden 
sie uns nieht verachten.’’"? They have now been demoted to the 
society of the poor, ‘‘die Kinder der ganz kleincn Bauern und Ta- 
gelóhner und sogar mancherlei fahrendes Gesinde,’’ ‘‘verlumpte 
Leute aus Seldwyla, . . . armes Volk von allen Enden.'"? When 
these have left, they are alone with ''das eigentliche Hudelvólk- 
chen,” the seum of society as they knew it, the class to which their 
fathers once denied all civil rights save burial.” 

The leader of these folk, the Black Fiddler, proposes to the dis- 
traeted lovers a way out: the free, irresponsible, lieentious life of the 
gypsies. But to both Sali and Vrenchen, this mode of life is re- 
pugnant; they could never reconcile it with their bourgeois ideas.” 
However mueh they yearn for union, they will not have it on these 
terms. 

* 158, m. * 159, b.; 160, t.; 162, t. and b.; 163, t. '*159, m.; 164, m. ** 160, m. 
* 160, m.; 162, m. "158, b.-159, t. **159, b. *163,t. and b. 7?*169. "166, 
t; 170, m. 170, b.; 172, t. 5173, m.; 90, b. "177, m.-178. 
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Near the end of his story, Keller summarizes the irresistible 
forees that are closing in on the young lovers, and the one he makes 
the most of is their frustrated eraving for an irreproachable bour- 
geois station in life. ‘‘Das Gefühl, in der bürgerlichen Welt nur 
in einer ganz ehrlichen und gewissenfreien Ehe glücklich sein zu 
können, war in ihm [Sali] ebenso lebendig wie in Vrenchen, und 
in beiden verlassenen Wesen war es die letzte Flamme der Ehre, 
die in früheren Zeiten in ihren Häusern geglüht hatte und welche 
die sich sicher fühlenden Väter dureh einen unseheinbaren Mißgriff 
ausgeblasen und zerstört hatten, als sie, eben diese Ehre zu äufnen 
wähnend dureh Vermehrung ihres Eigentums, so gedankenlos sich 
das Gut eines Versehollenen aneigneten, ganz gefahrlos, wie sie 
meinten. ’’’® 

The tragic circle is thus eompleted: the final result of the fath- 
ers’ apparently slight misstep at the end of that day’s plowing 
years ago, is now at hand. The very vestige of ‘‘biirgerliches Ehrge- 
fühl'' which persists in the children after the decay of their fami- 
lies, is what brings about their destruetion. Had they been less hon- 
orable, less bound by the particular eode of honor of their elass, there 
would have been for them no tragedy nor death. But they have cher- 
ished in their minds the original ‘‘Urma8’’ of what constitutes 
the desirable life. Indeed, one reason for their passionate and utter 
love is that eaeh sees in the other the ineorporation of prosperity 
and happiness lost but not forgotten: ‘‘Als sie sich wiederfanden, 
sahen sie in sieh zugleieh das versehwundene Glück des Hauses, und 
beider Neigung klammerte sieh nur umso heftiger ineinander.'"* 

They thirst for happiness, but only on reputable bourgeois con- 
ditions: ‘‘S’e mochten so gern fróhlieh und glücklich sein, aber nur 
auf einem guten Grund und Boden, und dieser schien ihnen un- 
erreiehbar.'"* But neither will their fiery passion be denied,” and 
so they take the way out whieh to them, and to the reader who 
has followed Keller’s presentation of the situation, must seem the 
only way out. The marvel is that to this very end, in the midst of 
their glowing passion and their wieked environment, the poet has 
kept his pair innoeent and pure. He has thus made their fate deeply 
pathetic, yet genuinely tragic; they exemplify that maturest species 
of tragedy in which a character is ruined not by outward eireum- 
stances merely, but by his own mind and will, and not by his worse, 
but by his better nature. 

"175, b. ff. *176,t. ™176,b-177,t. ™177,t. "177, t. 
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Max and Thekla, in Schiller’s Wallenstein, are not organically 
connected with the world of their parents; indeed they are hardly 
credible as children of these parents. They represent an ideal order 
of morality, superimposed on sordid reality; they have been grown 
in the nursery of Schiller’s idealism and transplanted into this rude 
soil, to bloom briefly and to perish, illustrating ‘‘das Los des Schönen 
auf der Erde.’’ Keller’s lovers are not the product of philosophical 
abstraction ; they are firmly rooted in their native earth. They have 
fully accepted their parents’ pristine standards; they are bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh; this makes them truly tragic, 
whereas Schiller’s lovers remain pathetic victims, ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of alien wills. 

Without entering upon detailed comparisons and contrasts, one 
may point out that Keller’s Romeo und Julia, in its character as 
a ‘‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel,’’ differs decidedly from Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, which is exclusively a tragedy of love. Shake- 
speare needed to go no further back than the beginning of the love- 
relation. The ‘‘ancient grudge’’ of the two families is an initial 
assumption ; Montague and Capulet are listed among the Persons as 
‘‘heads of two houses at variance with each other.’’ The enmity of 
these two men and their followers is at battle pitch when the action 
opens. For Keller, on the other hand, it was important to show by 
what stages the hostility developed, long before the love of the chil- 
dren emerged; by what steps these two families declined from their 
original estate. Shakespeare begins, and ends, with ‘‘two households, 
both alike in dignity’’; the element of declassment, of ‘‘Standes- 
verlust,’’ is not a part of his problem at all. The interest is focused 
on Romeo and Juliet and their love; the parents are colorless 
and ineffectual. Keller delineates the parents clearly; their per- 
sonalities and their deterioration are an essential part of his problem. 
Shakespeare can compress his action into a few days; Keller must 
stretch his over a dozen years. 

Romeo’s killing of Tybalt is comparable as a tragie motive to 
Sali’s injuring of Vrenchen’s father. In both cases, violence is done 
by the young hero, under virtually irresistible provocation, to a near 
kinsman of the heroine, and an irremovable shadow is thereby thrown 
over the lovers’ association. But Keller has intensified tragically 
the nearness of the blood-relationship and the ethical import of the 
hero’s act. The obstacle, with Keller, exists only within the lovers’ 
consciousness: Sali’s act, unlike Romeo’s, is not publicly known, and 
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not the slightest suspicion falls on him. Romeo is exiled by the 
prince’s decree; Sali and Vrenchen are frustrated by the ideals and 
prejudices and scruples of their own middle-class minds. 

On the pre-established basis of family enmity, Shakespeare builds 
his tragedy, with the help of much chance and contrivance. Keller's 
**Novelle'' is simpler in structure, and its motivation must seem, 
to the modern reader at least, more plausible. His events follow 
one another naturally, without hurry, without a hint of artifice. 
His love-plot does not depend on an incredible potion or a conven- 
ient pestilence ; and moreover, it is supported by a cogent social plot, 
the plot of a genuine ‘‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel.’’ 

It is conceivable that Shakespeare’s lovers might have ‘‘lived 
happily ever after,’’ had they escaped from the particular com- 
bination of circumstances that here beset them; the method is in- 
dicated by Friar Laurence in the third scene of the third act; the 
slaying of Tybalt raises no such barrier as does Sali’s corresponding 
deed; the somewhat perfunctory hatred of Montagues and Capulets 
seems, at the end, to have evaporated. But Keller’s peasant lovers 
could never have escaped their tragedy, because they could never 
have escaped from themselves. 
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During the last years I often had the pleasure of weleoming 
teaehers from the United States in the school of which I was head- 
mistress until 1933, the Vietoria-Oberlyeeum in Berlin. Our visitors 
were always interested in two things, the organization of the eur- 
rieulum, which differed from that of most German high schools, and 
in the result of the methods of teaching modern languages. 

As both are very closely connected with each other, I am going 
first to say a few words about our eurriculum and the system it 
stood for, before I try to give a deseription of the work done in 
modern languages. 

We had, three years ago, thanks to a suggestion of the super- 
intendent of the Berlin high sehools, Dr. Heyn, and with the per- 
mission of the state school authorities (Provinzial-Sehulkollegium 
von Berlin) adopted a different arrangement of spaee and time, if I 
may say so, within the school building and the time given to the 
study of the different subjeets. This new arrangement was ealled 
the ‘‘Faehklassen und Bloeksystem,’’ and it involved several im- 
portant changes in our work. 

The number of lessons per week allotted to our sehool was on the 
whole not changed, nor was there any change in the number of 
lessons given in each of the different subjects in a high sehool of a 
eertain type. The Vietoria-Oberlyeeum was a sehool of the ‘‘Ober- 
realschul-Typus,’’ a type of school putting the greatest stress on 
mathematies and sciences during the last three years. The other four 
Berlin high schools which had resolved upon the same experiment 
were of the same type, with the exception of a girls’ sehool where 
languages prevailed during the last three years. Each of these five 
schools, a very small minority of the 155 high schools of the city 
of Berlin, followed its own lines in this school experiment, whieh 
had been worked out by the staff and approved by the school au- 
thorities, within the frame arranged by the organizer of this ex- 
periment, Dr. Heyn. 

Up to this very day I know nothing at all about the results of 
this experiment in the other four sehools, as the political ehanges of 
the last year put an end to any further diseussion of this speeial 
problem. All I ean say about our school is that a very large majority 
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of our staff and the entire self-government body of our school 
(Schulgemeinde und Sehülerinnenausschuss) were after two years 
in favor of the new system. I may add that at the last general meet- 
ing of the national women teachers’ league (Generalversammlung 
des Allgemeinen Deutschen Lehrerinnenvereins) in Stuttgart in 
June 1932 I gave a report on different high school reforms in Ger- 
many and learned from the discussion that the ‘‘Fachklassen und 
Blocksystem’’ aroused the greatest interest. 

What then does this system stand for? It meant in our school 
first that the work of the six week days given to studies in German 
schools was distributed among the chief subjects in such a way that 
two mornings belonged to foreign languages, two to mathematics 
and sciences and two to German, history, and geography, grouped 
together as ‘‘deutsch-kundliche Fächer,’’ svbjects dealing chiefly 
with our own country. Within these ‘‘Fachtage,’’ days given to 
certain subjects only, a single subject, French or English or physics 
or chemistry, was studied for a period of not less than two class 
periods, sometimes three. It is from this grouping together into a 
**blocek"' of at least two consecutive lessons that the system got its 
name—‘‘ Block-System.’’ The time-table, therefore, especially of the 
middle and upper classes, where there were only block lessons, looked 
very different indeed from that of the average German high school, 
where the school-day changes its face five or six times during the 
morning and shows the greatest variety of subjects, French, history, 
geography, mathematics and Latin, one following the other mechan- 
ically and each demanding the full attention of the pupil. 

The other point of our program was that we made certain physi- 
eal arrangements within the school building with the intention of 
making studies of certain subjects more intense and more profitable 
to the pupils. These changes meant that all the middle and high 
elasses from the age of fourteen upward gave up their individual 
classrooms, where the majority of the German high school pupils 
receive their instruetion in all subjeets exeept singing, drawing, 
science, and gymnasties, and were assigned workrooms, Fachklassen, 
speeially provided and equipped for the specifie studies which they 
were to serve. Thus the first floor of our sehool building was arranged 
for the study of German, history, geography, (6 rooms) and modern 
languages (4 rooms), the second floor was given over to handwork 
(one room each for bookbinding, woodwork, drawing and painting, 
two for needle-work), to musie (2 rooms) and to mathematies (3 
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rooms), finally the first and second floor of the old school building 
contained six rooms for the sciences, physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy. 

Only the little girls of the lower grades—Sexta, Quinta, Quarta 
— girls of the age of ten, eleven, and twelve, remained in their elass- 
rooms on the ground floor and had all their lessons there, with the 
exception, of course, in gymnastics, drawing, singing, and needle- 
work; a more frequent change of rooms would have been very noisy 
and seemed not very profitable for them. 

The new workrooms (Fachklassen) were arranged in such a way, 
that in the modern language department, for example, all diction- 
aries, textbooks, anthologies of poetry, periodicals, and newspapers 
of the languages studied in our school were on shelves, in book-cases, 
at all events within easy reach of the pupils and not stored away 
in some library at the end of the school building, the key of which 
may have been taken away by the teacher in charge of the room 
when it is most wanted. Similarly the history and geography rooms 
contained all the maps and pictures within reach of the pupils, a 
sandbox, history and geography books and two stereopticons. To 
give the pupils added help to feel at home in the world of the sub- 
jects studied, the walls of the rooms were decorated with pictures 
illustrating the subjects treated there; e.g., the rooms for German 
literature showed portraits of all our greatest writers from Luther 
to Gerhart Hauptmann, the rooms for history, portraits of our great 
statesmen and reproductions of historical buildings, one room show- 
ing photographs of Greece and Rome, one of Gothic cathedrals and 
medieval castles. The walis of the language department were deco- 
rated with photographs of French and English architecture and 
with reproductions of pictures painted by artists from these coun- 
tries. 

One more thing must be mentioned about the way the workrooms 
were furnished. There were no desks arranged in rows which more 
or less pin the pupils to their seats during the whole lesson with 
their faces turned towards the teacher and afford little opportunity 
of their taking part in the work of other members of the class. All 
our workrooms were furnished with small tables, accommodating 
two girls, and with chairs, so that the seats could be arranged in a 
circle or in a square, but always in such a way that the girls could 
easily see each other and co-operate. Every workroom had two very 
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long blaekboards filling the lower part of two walls, so that at least 
a dozen girls eould work at them simultaneously. 

But of far greater importance than the change of space was the 
change of time, that is to say, the influence of the different arrange- 
ment of the daily and weekly program of studies on the work it- 
self. It must be understood that normally all regular lessons are 
held in our German high schools during the morning hours. Pupils 
have therefore six consecutive lessons with ten-minute intervals. 
Our older pupils now had only two or at the most three different 
subjects to deal with, and instead of five brief intervals the girls 
had the more profitable intervals of twenty-five minutes after each 
“block”? lesson. Also their home preparations took on quite a differ- 
ent aspect, as they had now only to prepare for two or three different 
subjects during the afternoon for the following morning instead 
of five or six. 

Practically speaking all our girls, from the ten-year-old young- 
sters in the ‘‘Sexta’’ to the eighteen- and nineteen-year-old '*Ober- 
primanerinnen,’’ ean speak English, not merely read or write it, 
and they do so with a certain flueney and, if I am not mistaken, with 
a very good pronuneíation as well as with an inereasing stock of 
words. If English were the only language where sueh ability eould 
be attained, I should not think of giving a report to American 
fellow teachers about it, as it is well known to every linguist that 
the English language offers far fewer difficulties to German ehil- 
dren, espeeially in the beginning of their studies, on aecount of the 
great simplieity of verb and noun, than does the study of any for- 
eign tongue to English or American pupils. But as the same or 
nearly the same results could be found in Freneh and in Spanish, 
both languages offering considerable diffieulties in pronuneiation 
as well as in grammar to German students, I am eonvineed that at 
least the greater part of our sueeess was due to the method used. 

How then did we set to work? First of all, we never spoke a 
word of German during the lesson if we could possibly help it. 
Even the grammar explanations were given for the most part in 
the foreign tongue, Secondly we insisted on the pupils’ speaking 
English or Freneh or Spanish from the very first lesson. Much de- 
pends on the energy of the language teaeher in imposing sueh a 
rule, more upon his skill and ability to explain new words in simple 
and intelligible terms, most upon his own mastery of the foreign 
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language. But that is not all. How can a whole elass of German- 
speaking children, none of whom ean speak English or Freneh or 
Spanish, be made to undertake the seemingly impossible task of 
talking in a foreign tongue? It can be done only under two condi- 
tions. The first is that the children want to learn and believe it pos- 
sible to learn to speak a foreign tongue in elass. The second eondi- 
tion is that the pupils who are willing to learn are taught in sueh 
a way that they think the beginning of language study fun. The 
singing of songs and playing of games must therefore be an im- 
portant part of the English or Freneh or Spanish lessons for be- 
ginners. 

This is one reason why I like best of all to teaeh the little ones, 
the ten-year-old pupils in ‘‘Sexta,’’ for to them games are the most 
natural eondition of life. To give a new name to a thing is simply 
fun, and what ean be jollier than to ask eaeh other questions begin- 
ning with ‘‘where is?’’ and ‘‘what is that?’’ and ehasing the elass- 
mate, who has to answer ‘‘here is’’ and ‘‘that is’’ about the room 
for the duster, the ehalk, the window sill and the pieture frame? 
If the teacher is any good he introduces a few simple eommands into 
the activity of the class during the first two or three lessons, such as 
"show me,” ‘‘give me,” ‘‘feteh,’’ ‘‘open,’’ ‘‘shut,’’ so that the 
store of constantly growing new names for familiar things can be 
praetised again and again with all the possessions of the children. 
The names of the colors and the numbers from one to ten come 
next, together with the names of some garments and the new ques- 
tions ‘‘who has?’’, ‘‘what color is?’’ and ‘‘how many?’’. Girls are 
very pleased with the new names for dress, and skirt and blouse, for 
pullover, sleeve, collar, belt and tie and this new knowledge offers 
a natural starting point for asking eaeh other the most astonishing 
questions. 

Sueh aetivities of the whole elass and the learning of a first song 
or nursery rhyme take about three or four weeks of the first year 
of language study (five language lessons a week in ‘‘Sexta,’’ four 
in ‘‘Untertertia’’). No book is opened during this time; all ex- 
ercises are oral; there are no home lessons. The main thing is to 
make the children hear, understand, with the help of gesture, object, 
picture, and talk, not merely repeat what is said to them. The chief 
reason why the so-ealled ‘‘direet method’’ of teaehing modern lan- 
guages of thirty years ago failed, at least in our country, was be- 
eause it clung to the repetition of what the teacher had said or at 
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least to the exact answer to his question and could not get on after 
the first fun of ''voilà un erayon’’ was exhausted. It makes all the 
difference to children, if they soon find that they can say what they 
want to say in the foreign tongue. Therefore the question ‘‘que veut 
dire?’’ or ‘‘please, what is?’’ must be introduced after the first few 
lessons into the store of questions of the little ones. The middle and 
high classes use their dictionaries in class and look up whatever 
word they happen to want during the lesson, if they do not care to 
interrupt the class conversation by asking for it. 

What seems fun to the children and to the very superficial ob- 
server is a very strenuous task for the language teacher; for while 
the children are practising the new sounds the little ones all want 
to talk at once, and can only with great difficulty be induced to 
listen while one child is speaking, so that the teacher can hear 
and correct any mispronunciation. Besides, the teacher must be 
careful to introduce all those sounds into this first preliminary 
course of language study that are new and difficult and characteris- 
tic of the language. Unending patience, watchfulness and good 
humor are necessary for the language teacher of beginners. He must 
be something between a kindergarten teacher and a Charlie Chaplin 
if he is to succeed. I had the very good fortune of having several 
excellent teachers of modern languages among the staff of my school, 
but I know from the training college for teachers annexed to our 
school (Fachseminar fiir Studienreferendare) what difficulties some 
of the young teachers had in explaining new words in English and 
French to the pupils. 

Some of our language teachers introduced a few phonetic tran- 
scriptions into the course during the very first weeks and wrote them 
on the blackboard as a ‘‘picture of the sound.’’ This makes things 
easier for many children who learn better through the eye than 
through the ear. Phonetic transcriptions are easily read so long as 
the pupils are not prejudiced against them, so long as grown-up 
persons who have not learned them in school do not tell the young 
students what cruel and unsurmountable difficulties are going to 
be thrown in their way. 

I eannot say that the introduction of phonetic transcription into 
the first weeks of language study is absolutely necessary, but it 
does no harm and helps a lot. I should, however, not make the 
pupils write the transcriptions themselves, in order not to make 
the future writing exercises unnecessarily difficult by the very pos- 
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sible confusion of phonetic transcription and ordinary script. But 
during the course of the first year of language study it seems to 
me absolutely necessary for the pupil to have mastered phonetic 
transcription, for he will want to make use of a dictionary. Even 
the cheap pocket editions give phonetic transcriptions nowadays. 

After three or four weeks of the preliminary course the English 
(or French or Spanish) readers are opened for the first time. Our 
modern schoolbooks for language study all begin with some deserip- 
tion of the schoolroom, contain colored pictures, riddles, nursery 
rhymes and stories about children’s outdoor and school activities, 
and most of them give the first rhymes and stories in phonetic trans- 
cription besides the ordinary print. 

I need not say much about the practice of reading in itself. 
Every teacher of modern languages well knows how important his 
own example is for the reading progress of the class, and that in 
the beginners’ classes one will need to alternate between single and 
class reading to bring about the necessary result. I shall mention 
only those measures which differed from the usual course of lan- 
guage teaching: we never translated from the foreign language into 

ierman; everything was explained in English, French or Spanish, 
and we took the greatest care to keep up the spontaneous speaking 
ability of the class acquired during the preliminary course. This we 
tried to do in different ways. We saw to it that everything that the 
pupils could do themselves was not done by the teacher, so that very 
soon the reproduction of the story in the form of question and an- 
swer was done by the elass alone and only corrected by the teacher. 
So was every grammar exercise. 

Our small pupils invented another and very successful form 
of talking practice, which proved better than anything thought of 
by us teachers. I mentioned that the first reading exercises were 
very easy for them because nearly every single word was known to 
them from the preliminary oral course; only the printed word- 
picture was new to them, not the spoken sound or the meaning. 
The few new words could easily be explained by the teacher in the 
same way as had been done before, by word, gesture, object, and 
picture. Now our little ones, happily convinced that everything done 
by the teacher was meant to be done by them and eould be done 
by them too, invented the practice of explaining words after their 
own fashion. This had nothing to do with logie or with etymology, 
but very much with child psychology and the natural growth of a 
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spoken language. So after every reading exercise and the reproduc- 
tion of the contents of the story (done orally and at the same time on 
all the blackboards by half-a-dozen children) fingers went up with 
the announcement : I want to explain a word. For instance ‘‘eorner’’: 
this elassroom has four corners. Farmer was explained the day after 
a elass excursion to the country: Ruth’s uncle is a farmer, and all 
the elass nodded approval, as this uncle’s farm had been visited. 
‘‘Examination’’ was explained in the following way: ‘‘ Alice’s big 
sister has her examination next week.” ‘‘Ground-floor’’: ‘Herrn 
Gottschild’s [the janitor] and the headmistress’s rooms are on the 
ground-floor of our sehoolhouse.’’ 

I know very well that these are no explanations. But are they 
not something much better? Do they not prove that a natural growth 
of the foreign language had begun within the minds of these chil- 
dren and that they had the wish to associate new words in a simple 
and very praetieal way with their living knowledge of the language? 
That this was really the ease could be seen from the reaction of 
the little ones to unnecessary explanations. Once or twice a young 
substitute wanted to explain a word to the children that they al- 
ready knew. ‘‘I am afraid you do not know ‘wall,’ ’’ she said, and 
the whole elass triumphantly shouted: ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty sat on the 
wall,’’ thus giving the teacher at once not only the proof that they 
did know the word but also the first association of the word in 
their minds. We never made them learn words of the foreign lan- 
guage by associating them with German words, so that sometimes 
astonished and rather suspicious parents wanted to know why their 
girls did not learn any ‘‘ Vokabeln ’’ in our school, and could only with 
considerable difficulty be convinced that it was not necessary to learn 
“Vokabeln” by heart, to associate the meaning of every foreign 
word with the German one in the minds of the pupil. 

Another way of keeping up and developing the speaking ability 
of the elass was to make them dramatize every story that possibly 
lent itself to such a practice, with or without costumes. A third was 
to make them talk on certain subjects of everyday life that were 
interesting to them. I remember that some American visitors were 
present when the English teacher of a class that had begun to learn 
English only the previous term announced that the girls wanted to 
talk on ‘‘how I ean help mother," and I think our visitors were 
somewhat taken by surprise when a very lively and general class 
conversation began: ‘‘I ean lay the table," ‘‘I ean wash dishes," 
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“I go shopping for mother,’’ ‘‘I peel potatoes,” ‘‘I ean sweep the 
room,” ‘‘I ean make tea.’’ Afterwards I was asked by some of our 
visitors how that exercise had been prepared. I can only say now 
what I answered then, that it was not prepared at all but was the 
result of our method of teaching modern languages. 

The written exercises of the classes begin at about the same time 
as the first reading, about four or five weeks after the beginning of 
the study of the respective language. The first exercises are of course 
eareful copies of the first stories in the reader, then follow the songs 
and nursery rhymes that are learned by heart and are written down 
from memory first on the blackboards and then in the exercise books. 
Then we introduce very short dictations and ‘‘questions and an- 
swers,’’ where the questions are cither dictated by the teacher and 
answered by the pupils or both questions and answers on the con- 
tents of a story previously read are formed by the children alone. 
The next step is the free reproduction of a story, the description of 
a picture or other object in view of the class. Other written tasks are 
grammar exercises, where dictated or self-made sentences must be 
changed from the singular to the plural, from the present to the past 
tense, from the active to the passive voice, etc. We never translate 
from the German into a foreign tongue, as we do not think this 
is a good means to overcome the specific difficulties of form and 
syntax of a foreign language. (It goes without saying that translat- 
ing from the foreign language into the mother tongue is an ex- 
cellent means to make advanced students understand the differences 
of syntax and style of the respective languages and is a very good 
linguistic exercise.) 

Al these exercises are begun in the first year of language study 
and are continued with increasing difficulties during the following 
years. Letter writing plays an important part in the middle classes. 
Often more than half of the class keeps up correspondence with 
English, American, or French boys and girls, the addresses of whom 
they have received through their teacher or from the Berlin Central 
Bureau for School Correspondence. In the upper classes essays on 
literary subjects are taken up, as the interests of our older pupils 
tend towards poetry, and in consequence of their advanced reading 
their vocabulary also tends towards the abstract and the literary 
theme. 

To keep up and to increase the store of words of the pupils 
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throughout the years of language study in a ‘‘natural’’ way, that 
is corresponding to the interests of their respective stages of develop- 
ment, was one of the chief principles of our system of teaching mod- 
ern languages. I have tried to show what we did with the little ones 
and shall now only add some remarks about the middle and high 
classes. In the middle classes (age fourteen to sixteen), we have, 
of course, to fight against the difficulties of this age. The children 
are less inclined to talk freely than the little ones, and though they 
ean be made to talk in a foreign language, the preliminary course 
must be shorter, and, as they are not so fond of games as the smaller 
pupils, their interest in the realities of life and also in foreign coun- 
tries must be made use of in their language study. Every conversa- 
tion on travelling, be it by steamer, or airship or railway, by bus, 
underground, or taxicab, everything connected with open air life, 
camping and picnicking, every description of the life of boys and 
girls of their own age in foreign parts, arouses their interest and 
makes them willing to talk in the foreign language. It is therefore 
only natural that in these classes the choice of reading material is 
more important than in the lower classes, where the reader with 
its descriptions of child and school life suffices during the first year 
and is enlarged during the second and third year by short animal 
stories, fairy tales, aneedotes and some longer stories of school life 
from abroad. But in the middle classes we introduce Kipling and 
Marryat, E. A. Poe, O. Wilde, and Stevenson into the reading 
course of the classes, as well as Maupassant, Mérimée, Daudet, and 
Vietor Hugo, to make the well-told and even the thrilling story of 
adventure not only known to the pupil but also to serve as an impulse 
to talk. 

In the high classes the literary, the psychological and the political 
interests of the older pupils must be made use of both in reading and 
speaking exercises. Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy are favorites 
among our girls; Candida, St. Joan and Strife inspired lively dis- 
cussions, quite well-written essays, and even character-sketches. 
Modern stories of adventure and exploration, such as those by Joseph 
Conrad and Captain Scott, were also read and discussed, and there 
was during the last year an ever-growing interest in the newspaper. 
The Manchester Guardian was widely read, and so was the Christian 
Science Monitor. In French, the upper elasses were interested in Guy 
de Maupassant and Flaubert, in Barbusse and Henry Bordeaux. 
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And though Corneille and Racine were considered rather dull by 
all the classes where we tried to read them, Moliére and Rousseau 
as well as the romanticists never lost their charm. 

I must now explain why I began this report with a description 
of the changes in our school eurrieulum and school building. I do 
not think that the influence of the double or treble lessons with 
their much greater opportunity for intensive and co-operative work 
on advanced language study can be overlooked. It must not be for- 
gotten that our higher classes had only three language lessons a week 
for each of the two compulsory foreign languages during the last 
three years, as the number of lessons in mathematics and science 
had been greatly increased. I do not think that any progress worth 
speaking of could have been attained or even the standard of the 
middle classes kept up, if the girls had not had the opportunity first 
to prepare their language lessons intensively, since there were only 
two, or at most three, subjects of study for the next morning, and 
then to read, write, and discuss the problems of the reading text in 
question without the interruption of the bell ringing every forty-five 
minutes. I can also not overlook the contribution of the workrooms, 
furnished with ample blackboard space, dictionaries and the ar- 
rangement of seats that made discussions easy and co-operation pos- 
sible, to the progress of our pupils in languages. The reports on the 
pages of the book read during the previous weck were written on 
the blackboards by five or six girls during the first ten minutes of 
the language period and then corrected by as many other girls un- 
der the supervision of the teacher. The newly prepared texts were 
explained and discussed in such a way that the girls who had pre- 
pared them read and explained difficulties as far as possible to those 
who had done another part of the book, so that by this partial read- 
ing and mutual help a far greater amount of ground could be cov- 
ered than if everybody had prepared every page of the book. It 
goes without saying that the most important and most beautiful 
scenes of every drama or passages of every book were read by all 
the class. Newspaper reading in class, for example, could be made very 
profitable by partial reading and co-operation. The girls who had 
prepared a certain article and reported on it to their comrades wrote 
the new and more difficult terms they were going to use on the black- 
board before they began their report and so made it easier for the 
class to follow. 

The results of the examination in languages were very satisfac- 
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tory. In the written part of the university entrance examination 
(Abiturientenexamen) all pupils are free to chose whether they 
want to be examined in English or French, but they must write a 
paper in modern languages. The vast majority of our girls chose 
English, as do most boys and girls in all our high schools, and either 
reproduced a story unknown to them before and read to them twice 
in the examination or wrote an essäy on a theme suggested by a 
book read in the previous year but not discussed in elass. 

The girls who took the oral English or French examination (in 
the orals every pupil is free to choose one subjeet but may be ex- 
amined in one or two others) were given a sight passage to read 
from a book or newspaper after about ten minutes’ time for prepara- 
tion without a dietionary. They were, however, allowed to ask ques- 
tions about words unknown to them. They then had to read the para- 
graph, give a summary of its contents in the foreign language, were 
asked some questions on grammar, style, and etymology, and were 
also expected to make some remarks on the author, style and period 
of the work from which the paragraph was taken. Frequently dur- 
ing the last years modern lyric poems were chosen both in the French 
and English oral examinations, because the poem as a unit in itself 
offers fewer difficulties and can be better criticized than a short 
paragraph from an unknown book. 

I should like to add some words on the soeial scale from which 
our pupils came and on the possible help they could reeeive from 
home in their linguistie studies. Our girls eame mostly from the 
lower or very poor middle elasses; only about ten per eent from 
well-to-do families or from families where foreign languages were 
known at home. Even in the few instances where this was the case, 
where the fathers were elergymen, lawyers, doctors, or high school 
teachers, the fathers had received instruction mostly in the elassical 
languages in school and their knowledge of modern languages was 
limited to a reading knowledge of French. Even if the mothers had 
received a high school edueation which included the study of French 
and English, they could usually only read them, so that on the whole 
our girls received no help from home in their linguistie studies. 

That, nevertheless, the results of the instruction in modern lan- 
guages were so satisfactory may be due not only to the method ap- 
plied and the institution of ‘‘Fachtage’’ and ‘‘Blockstunden,’’ but 
also to the great energy and zeal with which most of our girls worked 
and also to the fact that the instruction in foreign languages begins 
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so early in German high sehools and is eontinued, though with a 
diminished number of lessons, throughout the school years. The first 
foreign language (English) begun in ‘‘Sexta’’ at the age of ten, 
is studied for nine eonseeutive years, the seeond (Freneh), begun 
in ‘‘Untertertia’’ at the age of fourteen, is studied for six years and 
the third (Latin or Spanish) may be chosen by the girls who wish 
to do so and who show good or at least satisfactory results in the 
first two foreign languages at the age of sixteen, so that the third 
language, which is optional, may be studied for three years, though 
with only two lessons a week. 

I do not know how mueh of the work reported on here ean be 
compared to Ameriean conditions of language study in sehools. But 
as I received so mueh valuable inspiration for my own work 
during the year when I was a German Seholar in Bryn Mawr College 
and was allowed to visit sehools in New York and Philadelphia many 
years ago, it would be a great pleasure to me if the report given here 
should be of some interest to the teachers of modern languages in the 
United States of North Ameriea. 


BERLIN 


SUSTAINING INTEREST IN A SMALL GERMAN 
DEPARTMENT 


ANNE BODENSIECK TYRE 


AurtHouGH I do not feel that we have accomplished great things in 
German at the Oklahoma College for Women, I do believe that we 
have maintained a good spirit of interest and development. Perhaps 
some young, inexperienced teachers would like to try our devices 
and I am therefore eager to submit them. The first ones would be 
applicable in high schools too. 

The smaller advanced language classes are apt to be slighted in our 
sehools where generally quantity rules supreme. Often the teach- 
er’s ingenuity is hard put to keep major-sections alive at all. 
I have a beginners’ class this semester combined with the course 
Teaching of German. The majors observe and read methods books 
as usual; besides they get that needed content review. Naturally 
they are assigned small tasks like dictation and correetion of pa- 
pers; they study and read grammars and elass texts extensively and 
have special conference hours every week. But the problem that 
will interest and tax them most is a German Day Program for whieh 
they are responsible. One is coaching a farce, another a quartet; a 
third teaches folk dances, and a fourth is originating impersona- 
tions of famous characters. Each has a different group. This experi- 
enee will develop their originality, initiative, sense of responsibility, 
ability to manage students and self-relianee, besides stimulating 
their interests. In most of our clubs the work either rests on the 
shoulders of the instruetor or else the students find eo-operation dif- 
fieult to obtain. 3y ineorporating such tasks into the regular work 
of course mueh time eould be wasted. We have therefore allotted 
only a definite amount of practice to each group. I feel that in high 
sehools too the advanced student can relieve and really help the 
teacher, although of eourse the purpose of this seheme is mainly 
to benefit the pupil. 

We have also started a German ‘‘Kaffeekraenzehen.’’ It differs 
from our German Club in being completely informal and in barring 
English entirely. We are only nine and seareely want a larger num- 
ber in a group. Each takes weekly turns in entertaining at her home 
with refreshments not exeeeding the expense of one dollar. The host- 
ess announees beforehand the topie of conversation so that the stu- 
dents can familiarize themselves with speeialized vocabularies if 
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necessary. All must be ready to talk. We do not pretend to be 
serious but only to praetise eolloquial German. Thus we always have 
much fun. One time we talk of our ambitions, another time of 
amusements; now we prophesy the future of each member, now 
we diseuss the news or movie stars. Each meeting seems more sue- 
cessful than the preceding. Most important of all, the members de- 
velop the habit of talking German to each other whenever they are 
together. German clubs of course can obtain similar results. Our 
trouble has been that we had to have beginners in the elub. They 
need the information inherent in the programs and stimulation, but 
they eannot speak and understand readily, of course. 

The natural outgrowth of the ‘‘Kraenzehen’’ has been the de- 
mand for a German House. One can hardly expect such an institu- 
tion for a small department of fifty students. Yet we are trying 
to find a way and have petitioned for the reservation of one dormi- 
tory floor and one dining room section for a German-speaking unit. 
We plan to have ‘‘open house’’ onee a week and to invite each time 
one German guest, not just ‘‘highbrows’’ and learned professors but 
as great a variety of Germans as possible. We want to have relatives 
and acquaintanees of the students to tell us their memories and ob- 
servations. Now and then we may also have German food. This sum- 
mer the students will be busy making German mottoes, posters, il- 
lustrations of folklore or historical charaeters in order to provide 
atmosphere, They are also planning a German orchestra. All these 
things could only be realized with the greatest diffieulty if the stu- 
dents did not live together. In the parlor we expect to keep Ger- 
man magazines, our victrola and reeords, musie, books, folders and 
some fine pietures which the German Tourist Office so kindly sent 
us some time ago. And with plays, ‘‘movies,’’ candy sales, ete., we 
shall raise money for our other needs later. 

The only original feature of our miniature German House will 
be that the majors ‘‘run’’ it. If we can get a native Exehange stu- 
dent, so much the better. But even without her we hope that the 
rapid voeabulary growth will far outweigh the harm that the de- 
ficient grammar of the majors might do the beginners whom we hope 
to lodge with them. Our house will cause the college no additional 
expense but may develop into a valuable feature and real attraetion. 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


„WIR VERANSTALTEN EIN DEUTSCHES RUNDFUNK- 
PROGRAMM‘: EIN BEITRAG ZUR DEUTSCHKUNDE? 


MATTHIAS F. SCHMITZ 


Das Thema wird wohl sehon in seiner Formulierung eine gewisse 
Skepsis hervorrufen und bei Berufsgenossen strengerer Observanz 
Kopfschütteln und Stirnrunzeln verursachen. Ich bin daher auf 
Einwände gefaßt, wie: ,,Na, zu derartigen Spielereien haben wir 
denn doch bei Fülle von wichtigeren Dingen wahrhaftig keine Zeit 
... Vor lauter Brimborium und liebenswürdiger Allotria kommen 
wir überhaupt nieht mehr zu wirklich solider Arbeit . . . Wozu 
soll denn das führen, wenn wir uns als Pädagogen dazu degradieren, 
Amos und Andy Konkurrenz zu machen? . . . Rundfunkprogramm!! 
Bei unserem Betrieb ist so etwas unmöglich; denn wir haben keine 
Radiostation zur Verfügung und auBerdem kein Geld und keine 
Zeit, so eine Sendestation zu bauen . . . Nein, dabei kommt zu wenig 
heraus; denn der Rundfunk ist lediglich ein Instrument, eine tech- 
nische Einriehtung, ein Ding unter so vielen anderen und gehört be- 
stenfalls zu den Realien . . . Was hat denn sehon ein Rundfunkpro- 
gramm mit Deutsehkunde zu tun...‘ 

Um allem Fachstreit zu entgehen, sei jedem ,,Ja-aber' vorab 
zugestanden, daß Rundfunk-Spielen zu den peripheren Angelegen- 
heiten meines Unterrichts gehört. Der Streit um den Begriff, den 
Sinn und die Bedeutung der Deutschkunde soll hier nieht durch eine 
Auseinandersetzung mit der Vielheit der einander widersprechen- 
den und widerstreitenden Ansichten fortgeführt werden. Die Mei- 
nungen über den schlagwortmäßigen Terminus „Deutsehkunde‘‘ sind 
beständig im Fluß. Daß wir es aber schon mit einem Schlagwort 
zu tun haben, scheint mir zu beweisen, wie schnell eine lebendige 
Methode zu einem Begräbnisplatz werden kann und hinter einer 
Scheinfassade das alte Betriebsrad hurtig weiter gedreht wird. 
Münden wir nicht bei der Suche nach Strukturmerkmalen einer 
Volksindividualität, bei dem steten ,,Auf-der-Lauer-Liegen‘‘ nach 
Wesenszügen des fremden Volkes sehr oft in schlagwortartiger Anti- 
thetik, in kulturkundlichem Polyhistorismus und totem Enzyklo- 
pädismus unter Zugrundelegung eines Leit- (Leid!!) Fadens? Bleibt 

1 Dieser Aufsatz ist die gekürzte Wiedergabe eines vor Mitgliedern der 


A.A.T.G. (Hudson Valley Chapter) am 26. Oktober in Schenectady gehaltenen 
Vortrags. 
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es nieht auch bei der Deutsehkunde so häufig unnötigerweise bei einer 
Überfütterung mit stofflichem Wissen, einem angelernten, gepauk- 
ten Wissen ohne Anschauung? Eine etikettierte Sammlung von Be- 
griffen und Wertungen, eine abstrahierende Uniformierung läßt 
diese Art Deutsehkunde nicht zu einem Erlebnis werden. Das Kern- 
gebiet der Deutsehkunde (Diehtung, Kunst, Religion und Philoso- 
phie) will Erkenntnisse vermitteln, auf Fragen antworten, wie 
», Welehe grundlegenden Wesenszüge erkennen wir? Wie äußert sich 
hier deutsche Wesensart? Liegt eine besonders deutsehe Geisteshal- 
tung vor?‘ Um das Kerngebiet herum gruppieren sich aber als Rand- 
gebiete periphere Aufgaben, die das staatliehe, werktätige und so- 
ziale Leben, die Landschaft, Wirtschaft und Technik zum Inhalt 
haben. Die Randgebiete vermitteln Kenntnisse, sie sind mehr deskrip- 
tiv und bilden sozusagen das Kellergeschoß, welches das Gebäude 
der geistigen Kultur trägt. Auf Grund dieser Auffassung von Kern- 
und Randgebieten unterliegt es natürlich keinem Zweifel, daß ein 
Rundfunkprogramm zunächst ein Randgebiet der Deutsehkunde 
darstellt und wahrscheinlich mit dem anrüehig gewordenen Begriff 
„Realien‘‘ bezeichnet werden wird. Das Rundfunkprogramm bleibt 
aber nieht Randgebiet, es vermittelt nicht lediglich Kenntnisse, son- 
dern führt weiter zu Erkenntnissen und läßt sogar eine Vielfalt 
von Kenntnissen und Erkenntnissen zum Erlebnis werden. Ich 
glaube daher den Untertitel ,,Ein Beitrag zur Deutsehkunde‘‘ reeht- 
fertigen zu können. 

Da für mich der Alltag in der Deutsehkunde Ausgangspunkt 
und Anreger ist, um auf Grund der Anschauung allgemeine Be- 
griffe an lebendigen Erseheinungen lebendig zu maehen und da- 
dureh dem Verständnis deutschen Wesens näherzukommen, be- 
grüßte ich es schr, als in meinem Konversationskurs das Problem 
aufgestellt wurde, doch einmal über den deutschen Rundfunk zu 
spreehen. Ehe ich von der arbeitskundlichen Lösung dieses Problems 
beriehte, sei mir gestattet, kurz über Ziel und Methode in diesem 
Konversationskurs zu spreehen. Es kommt mir darauf an, in dem 
deutsehkundlieh fundierten Konversationskurs geistige Kräfte zu 
entbinden, schépferisehen Willen zu wecken, Fragen stellende und 
Antworten suchende Menschen dureh Darbietung adäquater Reize 
zum Sehaffen und Spreehen anzuregen und die Klasse in der Be- 
nutzung der Aktivierungsmomente arbeitsunterrichtlich zu fördern. 
Solche Aktivierungsmögliehkeiten, solehe Themen, die in der Ge- 
genwart münden oder von ihr den Ausgang nehmen, die auf engem 
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Gebiete die Mögliehkeiten eigener Entdeekung in sieh bergen, gibt es 
in versehwenderiseher Fülle. Unser Konversationskurs beruht auf 
Gemeinsehaftsarbeit. Ein freiwilliger Entsehluß zur Teilnahme an 
dieser Gemeinsehaftsarbeit führt zu selbsterarbeitetem Wissen. 
Zwisehen den Fragen der Teilnehmer und dem sehenkenden Reieh- 
tum des Lehrers wird eine Spannung erzeugt, die naeh Ausgleich 
strebt. In unserer Gemeinsehaftsarbeit werden nieht nur Werte re- 
gistriert, sondern auch Werte gesehaffen ; mögen diese neugesehaffe- 
nen Werte eine neu gefundene Wahrheit oder einen nachgesehaffenen 
Wert bedeuten. Als Lehrer, als Leiter dieser Arbeitsgemeinsehaft, 
trage ieh dafür Sorge, daß meine Studentinnen Kenntnisse und 
Erkenntnisse tätig-handelnd am beispielhaften Gegenstand erfah- 
ren und dadureh im Tiefenwaehstum zunehmen. Aus dieser Zielset- 
zung ergibt sieh eine zweckentspreehende Methode. Der sonst übliehe, 
starre Klassenverband wird aufgeloekert, so daß die Studentinnen 
nieht im Banksystem parallel aufgereiht sind. Das bedeutet na- 
türlieh Verzieht auf Kathederbequemliehkeit. Wir alle sitzen im 
Kreise und lösen gemeinsam das zur Diskussion stehende Problem. 
Wir sind keine Hoehsehule für Fakire, die sieh ernstlich bemühen, 
woehenlang, ja semesterlang regungslos an einem Platze zu hoeken. 
Wenn aueh die Ausspraehe vom Leiter immer wieder dureh Denk- 
anstöße angekurbelt werden muß, so trifft der Sprueh ,,Wenn alles 
sehläft und einer sprieht, dann nennt man dieses Unterrieht‘‘ auf 
unsere Arbeitsgemeinsehaft doeh nieht zu. 


I. VORARBEIT 


Wie sieh die vorbereitende Arbeit gestaltete, das wird hier bei 
der Zusammenballung in knapperem Rahmen nur skizzenhaft darge- 
legt werden können. Vorgeschlagen wurde eine Unterhaltung über 
den deutschen Rundfunk. Dies Arbeitsziel erfuhr eine Erweiterung 
dureh eine Studentin, die fragte: ,,Kónnten wir das nieht aueh 
spielen ?‘‘ Wir diskutierten die uns zur Verfügung stehenden Ar- 
beitsmittel. Man erklärte sieh bereit, in Zeitungen, Zeitsehriften 
naehzusehlagen und fragte mieh, ob ieh nicht Literatur über den 
deutsehen Rundfunk besitze. Ich stellte eine Reihe von Rundfunk- 
zeitsehriften, Rundfunkjahrbüehern usw. zur Verfügung. Wir 


® ‚Rundfunk kein Geheimnis mehr‘‘ E. Lasswitz und J. Hausen, Socie- 
täts-Verlag, Frankfurt, a.M.—,,Funk‘‘ Wochenschrift des Funkwesens. Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin.—,,Die Sendung. Rundfunkwoche‘‘ Verlags- 
gesellschaft Berlin SW 68.—,,Jugend-Funk‘‘ Berlin SW 68, Alte Jakobstr. 
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spraehen über den Arbeitsweg und entwarfen gemeinsam einen Ar- 
beitsplan. Eine Sehülerin schrieb die als geeignet erachteten Vor- 
sehläge in Stiehpunkten an die Wandtafel. 


II. ERARBEITUNG 


Die Gestaltungsarbeit der Klasse erfolgte in arbeitsteiliger Form. 
Der Problemkomplex wurde in seine Bestandteile zerlegt, und die 
benötigten Baustoffe mußten dureh häusliche Vorbereitung selbst- 
tätig herbeigesehafft werden. So ergab sieh als Resultat eine Reihe 
von Referaten, die schriftlich ausgearbeitet wurden: 


1. Das Wort ‚‚Rundfunk‘‘, Wir mußten uns von einer für technische Dinge 
interessierten. Studentin belehren lassen, daß es vom technischen Standpunkt aus 
falsch sei, vom Rund-Funk zu sprechen, da heute nicht mehr ''gefunkt'', das 
heißt, mit Funkentladung gearbeitet wird. 

2. Die Organisation des deutschen Rundfunks. Wir erfuhren, daß das Reich 
ein Staatsmonopol auf den Rundfunk hat; der Reichspost die technische Ver- 
waltung und die Gebühreneinziehung unterstellt ist; der deutsche Rundfunk 
ein politisches Wirkungsmittel unter der Patenschaft des Ministeriums für 
Propaganda und Volksaufklärung ist. 

3. Das Rundfunk-Sendernetz. Weitverzweigtes Strahlungsnetz. Neun re- 
gional gebundene große Sender. Die Sendebezirke entsprechen ziemlich den Kul- 
turkreisen der deutschen Stümme und bemühen sich um die Pflege des Kultur- 
gutes der engeren Heimat, der Sprache, des Dialektes, der alten Sitten und 
Gebräuche. (Schon hier bietet sich die Möglichkeit, einen Begriff von der Man- 
nigfaltigkeit deutschen Wesens zu vermitteln.) Bei aller landschaftlichen Be- 
sonderheit der einzelnen Sendergruppen doch Vereinheitlichung in Organisa- 
tion, und im Programmcharakter. 

4. Die Rundfunkwerbung. Es liegen Freimarken vor mit dem Poststempel 
und Aufdruck ,,Werdet Rundfunkteilnehmer! Vermindert Rundfunkstérung! 
Rundfunk hören heißt doppelt leben!‘‘ 

5. Eine Studentin zeigte an der Wandtafel Übersichten über die Hörer- 
statistik. 

6. Berufsgliederung der Rundfunkteilnehmer. 


156.—,,Der deutsche Rundfunk‘‘ Verlag Rothgießer-Diesing, Berlin. —,,Funk- 
Stunde‘‘ Verlag Funk-Dienst, Berlin-Charlottenburg 9.—,,Deutsche Funk-Il- 
lustrierte‘‘ Verlagsgesellschaft Berlin SO 16.—,,Europa-Stunde‘‘ Verlag A. 
Scherl, Berlin—,,Die Koralleé^ Heft 9, März 1934, Sonderheft für Radio- 
Freunde.—,,Der Schulfunk‘‘ Berlin-Charlottenburg.—, Schlesische Funk- 
stunde‘‘ Breslau.—,,Ostdeutsche Rundfunk-Illustrierte‘‘ Kénigsberg.—, ,Siid- 
funk‘‘ Stuttgart.—,,Rufer und Hörer‘‘ Max Hesse Verlag, Berlin-Schöneberg. 
—,,Rundfunk-Jahrbuch‘‘ hrsg. von der Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesellschaft.—, ‚Sach- 
wörterbuch der Deutschkunde‘‘ von Hofstaetter-Peters, S. 1027, Teubner, 1930. 
—,,Meyers Lexikon‘‘, 7. Auflage, 15. Bd., Bibliogr. Institut, 1933.—,,Staats- 
lexikon‘‘, hrsg. von H. Sacher, IV. Bd., Spalte 1072-1078, Freiburg i. Br., 1931. 
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7. Abmeldungsgründe von Rundfunkteilnehmern. 

8. Der Schulfunk und seine Bedeutung in Deutschland. 

9. Pausenzeichen. Deutschlandsender: ,,Üb immer Treu und Redlichkeit‘‘ 
Sender München: Gralsglocken aus dem ‚‚Parzifal‘‘. Sender Nürnberg: Liebes- 
motiv aus den ‚‚Meistersingern‘‘. Sender Hamburg: Steuermannslied aus dem 
,,Fliegenden Holländer‘‘. 

10. Zeitzeichen: Bedürfnis, der Allgemeinheit die genaue Zeit kundzutun. 
Früher ‚‚Zeitball‘‘, der auf einem Turme an einer Stange befestigt um punkt 
12 Uhr ausgelöst wurde und an der Stange herunterrutschte. Kanonenschuß 
12 Uhr mittags. Jetzt: Zeitzeichen des Funks von der Großfunkstelle Nauen 
aus gegeben. 

11. Funkterminologie. Hórbericht, Hörspiel, Senderaum, Senderecht, Laut- 
sprecher, Fernempfang, Kurzwellen, Rundfunkstórungsdienst, Empfangsfehler- 
beseitigung, Stórbefreiung, Antenne erden, Schwarzhürer (wer auf Kosten der 
Allgemeinheit elektrische Wellen stiehlt) ,, Auf Wiederhören!‘‘ Rundfunk wort- 
schöpferisch. 

12. Struktur des Programms eines deutschen Senders. 

13. Programmvergleich zwischen deutschen und amerikanischen Sende- 
stationen. 

14. Rundfunk kulturfördernd oder kulturfeindlich? 

15. Charakteristika des deutschen Rundfunks. Schlagkräftigstes und um- 
fassendstes Erziehungsmittel. Kulturträger. Geistig-volksbildnerische Aufgaben. 
Rundfunk gesamtvolkliche Angelegenheit, nicht der Initiative privater Gruppen 
überantwortet. Sozialpolitische Akzente. Erzieher zum Kollektiven. Ausdruck 
eines Kollektivgeistes. Massenempfang. Gemeinschaftserlebnis bei völkischen 
und nationalen Sendungen. Pflege der Landschafts- und Stammeskultur. Ver- 
mittlung und Wiederbelebung alten und neuen Kulturgutes. Klärer der geisti- 
gen Zeitfragen. Rundfunk als gesprochene Zeitung. Nachrichtenvermittlung. 
Freudebringer. Belehrung. Unterhaltung. Lebenssprühender Ausdruck einer auf- 
baugewillten Nation. 

III. VERARBEITUNG 


Das Arbeitsergebnis wurde nun zusammengefaßt, beurteilt und 
ausgewertet, so daß das Gefüge eines fünfteiligen Arbeitsvorganges 
(Arbeitsziel, Arbeitsmittel, Arbeitsweg, Erarbeitung und Verar- 
beitung) eine zielstrebige, geschlossene Reihe von verketteten Lei- 
stungen darstellte. Die Tätigkeiten des Suehens, Sammelns, Siehtens, 
Ordnens und In-Beziehung- Setzens sollten nun in unserer eigenen 
Programmgestaltung eine vertiefte Anwendung finden. Auch jetzt 
gingen wir wieder den Weg der Arbeitsteilung mit naehfolgender 
Arbeitsvereinigung. Wir kannten typiseh deutsehe Rundfunkpro- 
gramme und wollten eine Rundfunk-Vorstellung entwerfen, die allen 
Studentinnen der deutschen Abteilung einen Querschnitt dureh ein 
deutsehes Rundfunkprogramm gewähren sollte. Wir bemühten uns, 
das Funkgeeignete zu ertasten, mikro-ungeeignete Stoffe auszusehal- 
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ten und die dem Mikrophon gerechte Form zu finden, da die Veran- 
staltung, wenn auch nur als Spiel, rundfunktümlich vor sich gehen 
sollte. Die folgenden Teilgebiete hieß es zu bearbeiten: 


1. Wieviel Einzelnummern soll unser Programm enthalten? Wir einig- 
ten uns auf 26 Nummern, die als besonders funkgeeignet erkannt wurden und 
bei einer rund vierminütigen Spieldauer ein Programm von ungefähr einein- 
halbstündiger Dauer ergeben würden. 

2. Wer übernimmt die einzelnen Programmteile? Hierbei stellten wir fest, 
daß jeder den musikalischen Teil höchst bereitwillig übernehmen wollte. Viele 
bekannten sich als Klavierspieler. Nach Anlage und Talent erhielt schließlich 
jeder das ihn besonders interessierende Gebiet, das schriftlich auszuarbeiten war. 
Unvolikommen gelungene Manuskripte wurden mit den Verfassern besprochen. 

3. Welchen Spielraum wählen wir? Bühne des Studentenhauses. Andeutung 
des Schauplatzes mit den notwendigsten Möbelstücken. Keine Kulissen not- 
wendig. Angeklebte Bärte überflüssig. Verantwortlicher Regisseur wurde ge- 
wählt, der für die Einrichtung der Sendestation verantwortlich war. Mikrophone 
wurden von einer benachbarten Radiostation ausgeliehen. Ob diese Mikrophone 
auch wirklich funktionierten, interessierte uns nicht, da wir unsere Vorstellung 
ja nicht über die Ätherwellen zu senden beabsichtigten. 

4, Wer ist der Ansager? Wir brauchen mindestens drei Ansager mit muster- 
gültiger Aussprache, da unser Programm sich scheinbar auf eine Zeitdauer 
von 18 Stunden erstreckt. 

5. Reklame. Zeichnerisch begabte Studentinnen entwarfen Plakate. 

6. Druck der Programme und Eintrittskarten. 

7. Platzanweiser, um die geladenen Gäste in den Sendesaal des Funk- 
hauses (Auditorium der Schulbühne) zu geleiten. 


So kam es schließlich nach mehreren Proben, woran auch Stu- 
dentinnen anderer Klassen und Mitglieder des deutschen Vereins 
neben einer Reihe von Professoren teilnahmen, zu der endgültigen 
Aufführung des nachstehenden Rundfunkprogramms: 


Rundfunk-Programm 
6.00 Uhr Morgenspruch Prof. Lange 
Choral Fri. Aldrich 
6.30 Funkgymnastik Herr Riley, Frl. Forbes, Cohn, 
Stevens, Dommerich, Husband. 
7.00 Wetterbericht 
Nachrichtendienst Dr. Schmitz 
8.00 Schallplattenkonzert 
9.00 Englische Lektion Prof. Orton 
10.00 Stunde der Nation Dr. Kaufmann 
11.00 Französische Lektion Prof. Guiet 
11.30 Stunde der Frau: Frl. Aickelin 
Hausfrau, hör’ zu! Frl. Shepard 


12.00 Deutsch für Deutsche Dr. Graham 
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12.15 Vortrag: Die alten Dr. Kaufmann 
Germanen 
13.00 Börsenbericht Dr. Graham 
14.00 Studenten- und Volkslieder Märnerchor. Leitung: 
Prof. Josten 
15.00 Bücherbericht Prof. Lieder 
16.00 Musikvortrag: Variationen über Prof. Robinson 
„Kommt ein Vogel geflogen‘ Frl. del Vecchio 
17.00 Was die Berliner Bühnen 
bringen. Frl. Bauer 
18.00 Wir erzählen Märchen Frau Dr. Kaufmann 
,,Sandmünnchen' Frl. Lowe 
19.00 Schallplatten 
19.15 Sprechehor: Nebel (Morgen- 
stern) Leitung: Dr. Schmitz 
20.00 Rundfunkquartett Frl. Parshley, Jones, Raymond, 
Treml. 
21.00 Hórspiel: Tod. Frl. Rowse, Koch 
Dr. Schmitz 
22.00 Zeitzeichen, Nachrichtendienst, 
Sportbericht Dr. Kaufmann 
23.00 Max Schmelings Amerika- 
Eindrücke Dr. Becker 
24.00 Tanzmusik 


Es handelt sich bei diesem Rundfunk-Programm um ein derb 
skizzenhaftes Gebilde, das jedoch in der Aufführung auf der Schul- 
bühne als Ganzes zu einer Geschlossenheit kam, da gleichsam mit 
einem Scheinwerfer die Hauptpunkte eines deutschen Rundfunk- 
Programms abgeleuchtet wurden, um die Vielfalt der Wesenheiten 
und Ausdrucksweisen festzuhalten. Die Vorstellung selbst gestaltete 
sich zu einer Feier. In dieser Feier ging es nicht mehr um Zweck- 
haftigkeit, hier war nun ein zweckenthobenes Tun. Die Konversa- 
tionsklasse als Arbeitsgemeinschaft wuchs sich zu einer größeren 
Spielgemeinschaft aus und wurde schließlich mit ungefähr 600 Zu- 
hörern zu einer feiernden Gemeinschaft. 

Zum Programm noch einige erläuternde Bemerkungen: Der 
Ansager eröffnet das Programm mit ,,Achtung! Hier Deutsche Welle. 
Wir beginnen unser heutiges Programm mit einem Morgenspruch 
und anschließendem Choral‘‘. Im Verlauf dieser Nummer finden 
sich schon der Leiter und die Mitwirkenden der Funkgymnastik ein. 
Nach der Funkgymnastik, dem Wetterbericht und Nachrichten- 
dienst spielten wir eine Schallplatte. Zu diesem Zwecke empfehle ich 
urkundliche Aufnahmen, die aus dem Schallarchiv der Reichs- 
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Rundfunk-Gesellschaft (23000 Matrizen mit 80000 Abzügen) zu 
entleihen sind; z. Bsp. Stimmenaufnahmen bekannter Persönlieh- 
keiten des öffentlichen Lebens (G. Hauptmann, Th. Mann, H. Ecke- 
ner usw.)—Die englische und französisehe Lektion wurde von einem 
Engländer bzw. Franzosen unserer Fakultät gegeben. —Die Vorträge 
sollen natürlieh alles Buchmäßige vermeiden. Einfache, schlichte, 
lebendige Sprache. Eine Rede ist keine ,,Schreibe‘‘ mit oratorisehen 
Quasten, Posamenten und rhetorischen Nippfigürehen. Keine Vor- 
träge wie: ,,Die Flügellängen des Kartoffelkäfers im Zeitalter des 
Humanismus.—Der Lebenslauf eines Zahnstoehers.—Das Seelen- 
leben der Tintenfische in der nördliehen Adria. —Die Behandlung des 
Komparativs bei Walther von der Vogelweide‘‘ usw. Für die Sprech- 
ehordiehtung hatten wir einen Spreehehor von 60 Mitwirkenden 
zusammengestellt. Wir sprachen die Dichtung ,,Nebel‘‘ von Chri- 
stian Morgenstern. Diese gemeinsame Chorarbeit schafft eine engere 
Gemeinschaft, läßt die Ausdruckshemmungen überwinden und er- 
weist sich als hervorragende Ausdrueksübung. Technisch saubere, 
klanglieh befriedigende Endleistungen sind aber nur dann möglich, 
wenn sehr oft geübt wird. Als Sammlungen von Sprechehordichtun- 
gen empfehle ich ,,Das kleine Sprechchorbueh‘‘ von Ignaz Gentges 
und ,,Wir!—Ihr!'* von Ernst Bethge. Diese Werke enthalten aueh 
nützliche Vorschläge über Organisation und Vorbildung des Spreeh- 
chors, von der Arbeit an der Klanggestalt, vom Dirigieren usw. — 
Als Hörspiel hatte ich den Einakter ,,Tod‘‘ von W. Bloem umge- 
arbeitet und gekürzt. Unser Rundfunkprogramm könnte durch 
Gedichtvorträge ergänzt werden. Wir leiden zu sehr an der philo- 
logischen Auffassung eines Textes als einer Wort-Sache. Wortkunst- 
werke existieren erst, wenn sie ténen und als lyrisehe Gebilde aus 
der Buchstabenstarre in Klang und Gestalt emporgehoben werden.— 
Gute Programmnummern sind: Der Zupfgeigenhansl wird 25 Jahre 
alt. Eine Geburtstagsfeier.—Haben Sie sehon einmal darüber nach- 
gedaeht ? Was heisst , ,Er ist ins Fettnäpfehen getreten ? Eine sprach- 
liche Plauderei.—Bücherstunde. Grosse Freude am kleinen Buch. 
Bücher zur deutsehen Zeitwende. Neue Erzählungen. Deutsche 
Büeher von deutscher Landschaft. —Musik um Goethe. —Deutsche 
Balladen—Lieder zur Laute.—Jugendstunde. Wir ziehen durch 
deutsche Lande. Alte Fahrtenlicder.—Ratselfunk für Kinder. — 

® Inzwischen wurden mir von mehreren deutschen Sendestationen Hörspiele, 


Sendespiele und Hörberichte zur Verfügung gestellt. Über das Hörspiel als neue 
Sproßform des Dramas werde ich an anderer Stelle berichten. 
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Es seien zum Schluß noeh ganz kurz die Resultate zusammenge- 
stellt, die ich dureh die Lösung des Problemkomplexes ,, Wir veran- 
stalten ein deutsches Rundfunk-Programm‘‘ glaube buchen zu dür- 
fen: Wir haben Kenntnisse und Erkenntnisse erworben. Das Wesen 
und Strukturbestimmende des deutsehen Rundfunks ist uns klar ge- 
worden. Die seharf geformte Sonderart des deutschen Rundfunks 
mit der besonders nationalen Ausprägung hat uns dem Verständnis 
für die Eigenart des deutsehen Volkes nühergebraeht. Aus bloßer 
Unterhaltung sind wir vorwärtsgesehritten zum Erkennen, Handeln 
und Spiel. Die Versenkung in den exemplarisehen Einzelfall nótigte 
uns, die inneren Beziehungen des Stoffkreises selbsttütig zu finden 
und mit eigener Anschauung, Beobaehtung und Erfahrung zu ver- 
knüpfen. Eine gesteigerte sprachliche Ausdrueksfühigkeit im Sinne 
einer oft propagierten aber selten ausgeführten Sprecherzichung 
wurde erreieht. Wir haben das Gehör gesehult ; denn die Einstellung 
auf andere Sprecher als den Lehrer, die ausseblieBliche Konzentra- 
tion auf das Gehörorgan führte zu einer Sehürfung des Gehörs und 
zu einer feineren Empfindliehkeit für Klangeindrücke. Das Pro- 
gramm hat den Wortsehatz belebt und bereichert. Da die Teilneh- 
mer den rohen Stoff formten, wurde die Gestaltungskraft angeregt. 
Die gemeinsame Freude des Suehens, Findens und Gestaltens, das 
Glüek und die Verantwortung gemeinsamen Sehaffens, all das wirkte 
sieh aus an einem mit Sehulstaub mögliehst wenig belasteten 
Problem. Das abendliche Erlebnis dureh die Aufführung des Rund- 
funk-Programms wurde zu einem dramatischen Ereignis, zu einer 
festlichen Überhöhung des Alltags. Indem wir uns über das rein 
Zweckhafte zum Feierliehen erhoben, ergab sich als Absehluß ein 
Abend, der ganz spontan aus dem Erlebnisdrang, dem Gestaltungs- 
willen und dem Gemeinschaftsgefühl erwuchs. Die abweehslungs- 
reiehe, vielseitige Arbeit an einem sinnvollen Ganzen konnte freilich 
nieht dureh examinatorisehes Abfragen bequem auf das erledigte 
Pensum hin revidiert werden. Wer nun noeh Gesehriebenes fordert, 
der kann ja Hörerbriefe schreiben lassen, Briefe an die Rundfunk- 
leitung, Anmeldungen zur Teilnahme am Rundfunk beim zuständi- 
gen Postamt, Beschwerden über Empfangsstórungen usw. . 

Die skizzenhaften Ausführungen wollen nicht als ein dogma- 
tisehes ,,So muß es sein‘‘, sondern als ein beseheidenes ,,So ist es 
gewesen‘‘ aufgefaßt werden. Es lag mir fern, dieses Beispiel zur 
Regel zu erheben; denn jede Unterrichtseinheit hat ihre eigenen 
Formgesetze. Ich beabsiehtigte lediglieh, einmal zu zeigen, wie das 
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oft schmale Lehrplan wässerlein zum tiefen Strom mit weitausgedehn- 
tem Quellgebiet werden kann. Auf unser Wirken legt sich oft un- 
bemerkt der Schulstaub; so vieles ist lebensfern. Wir stehen vor 
schematisch-einförmigen Bankreihen und sehen unsere Studenten 
zwischen kasernenartigen Klingelzeichen eingeengt. Möchten wir 
uns doch alle bemühen, ab und zu eine schöpferische Pause eintre- 
ten zu lassen. Seien wir alle bei sachlich genauer Zielsetzung im 
Streben nach lebenweckender Methode stets Suchende, Werdende! 


SMITH COLLEGE 


THE STATUS OF THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


THE data below were collected by means of a sheet of questions sent 
out to the teachers of German in secondary and higher schools in 
the state of Missouri. The purpose was to find out the status of Ger- 
man as a subject of instruction in the schools of the state. Data of 
the following nature were requested: 

1. Enrollment in first year, second year and advanced German, as of the 
fall of 1934, 1929, and 1924. 1 

2. A statement of the factors (a) favoring the increase of the study of 
German. (b) hampering the increase of the study of German. 

3. Information as to German clubs such as: frequency of meetings, figures 
on membership and attendance, types of activity, source of club policy, ete. 

4. The teachers: their graduate training and their residence and schooling 


in Germany. 
NUMBER OF GERMAN STUDENTS, FALL, 1934 


1st year £nà year Adv. 
I. Metropolitan high schools 
1. St. Louis (6) 431 566 145 
2. Kansas City (4) 163 94 2 
II. Other publie high schools (2) 25 19 
III. Private secondary schools (5) 79 69 46 
698 748 193 
All secondary schools total ............ ———— —— à 
I. Teachers colleges (3) 57 17 15 
II. Colleges, arts, sciences, jr. (14) 591 181 45 
III. Universities (U. of Mo., 8t. Louis, 
and Washington) -640- 136 
1486 196 
All higher schools total ........... eee. TAE boards ee 1682 
Grand total ............ So berses as TT — 3321 


The total present enrollment shown is somewhat below the actual 
enrollment in all schools in the state. Reports from parochial secon- 
dary schools are almost completely missing, as well as from a few 
private schools. A fair estimate of the real total might be 3,500. 

Former enrollment figures were infrequently given. The fact that 
comparative figures seemed, after brief inquiry by word of mouth, 
diffieult to obtain was one of the causes for undertaking this study. 
The figures above can serve later as a basis for comparison, since all 

1 A report presented at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
Missouri, Kansas City, November 9, 1934. 
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data will be incorporated in the minutes of the Modern Language 
Association of Missouri. 

Among the high schools which reported 1929 enrollments, those in 
St. Louis show gains of from 4 per cent to 46 per cent; a school near 
there, a loss of 6 per cent. The only Kansas City high school giving 
exact figures had lost 6 per cent, but one estimated an increase of 
40 per cent. One private school showed an increase of 60 per cent, 
another of 200 per cent. Of three teachers colleges reporting out of 
five states and two municipal institutions, one had dropped German 
entirely, one lost 12 per cent, the other gained 40 per eent in the first 
year classes. 

Colleges reporting actual figures showed gains of from 20 per eent 
to 209 per cent; one of the three universities showed 16 per cent 
gain, another about 200 per cent, though actual figures were not 
given. The greatest and severest deereases came in two places. In the 
teachers colleges, lack of demand by students, due at least in part 
to a lack of a favorable introduction to the language in high sehool, if 
any, and indifference on the part of the state department of eduea- 
tion have combined to eliminate German, except, it seems, where a 
strong personality has maintained and advanced the study of the 
language (!). In the St. Louis high schools, where German is 
stronger, retrenchment has led this year to the exclusion of freshmen 
from language elasses, so that the enrollment in second-year classes 
is at present, peculiarly, larger than that in first year classes. The 
most noticeable inerease, perhaps, is that at St. Louis University, 
where the staff, increased from one man to three in five years, now 
needs another. At this rate the department there promises to ap- 
proach the strength of those at the University of Missouri and Wash- 
ington University, which have consistently maintained their stand- 
ings. 

Data on club membership and activity varied so much as to defy 
tabulation. It can be stated, however, that clubs are found in sehools 
as follows: 


Of 17 secondary schools 11 report clubs 
Of 3 teachers colleges 2 report clubs 
Of 14 colleges 8 report clubs 
Of 3 universities 3 report clubs 


Of a total of 37 institutions 24 report clubs 


According to this, nearly 65 per cent of our schools have the healthy 
interest in German that results in club work. In the upper schools, 
club activities are reported as being determined by students seven 
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times, by faeulty four, by the two jointly one; in the seeondary 
sehools, the figures in the same order are three, six, and one. It is 
only natural that older students have inereasingly a voice in the 
direetion of their elub. Faeulty eo-operation seems invariably pres- 
ent, also, in some instanees, that of interested eitizens in the eom- 
munity. 

The opinion of the instruetors as to factors favorable and un- 
favorable to the extension of the study in our schools proved to be 
very interesting. (Complete tabulation below.) Repeatedly men- 
tioned as a favorable faetor, aside from the mere inerease in general 
enrollment (3), were the waning of war-time anti-German prejudiee 
(5), the return of German where Spanish had temporarily eome 
forward (2), and ‘‘pupil interest’’ (5). On the other hand, rem- 
nants of prejudiee are still-harmful (6), as are reeent political devel- 
opments in Germany (5). More important negatively were eeonomie 
and educational factors. Restrieted language elasses are due fre- 
quently to eeonomie eauses (7) ; this, in turn, hampers the eolleges, 
which get no students prepared in German (5). That the number of 
required eourses prevents language study was mentioned (3), as also 
the prevalent, and not unjustified, idea that German is hard (7). 

The preparation of teachers for their work, as indieated by their 
study and travel, appears as summarized below: 


Secondary (17) College (17) 


Graduate study 5 3 
(no degree specified) 

Master of Arts 10 7 
Doctor of Philosophy 1 2 

16 12 
Stay in Germany 12 9 
Study in Germany 4 4 

16 13 


FACTORS AFFECTING STATUS OF GERMAN TEACHING 


Favorable Secondary College 
Economic 
Increase in school enrollment. 3 
3 
Political 
Enthusiasm for Hitler. 1 
War prejudice wearing off. 3 2 
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Educational 


Decrease in Spanish, German substituted for it. 


Departments require German or French. 
Pupil interest. 


Students take German as training for Lutheran 


ministry. 
Return of academic, as opposed to commercial, 
studies. 
Unfavorable 
Economic 


Demand for cutting down school expenses. 
Freshmen not allowed to take it. 

German too impractical. 

Laboring class opposition. 

School enrollment decrease. 


Political 


Antagonism or prejudice to Germany, especially 


because of the war. 
Recent political developments in Germany. 


Traditional 
Few Germans in community. 
Interest in French. 
Large percentage of orthodox Jews. 
Latin strong among Catholics. 


Edueational 


German not taught in Junior High Schools. 


German not taught in High Schools. 
Idea that German is hard. 

Lack of good textbooks. 

Too many other subjects required. 
Too much grammar and translation. 
Pupil indifference. 


Negative attitude of Education departments. 


2 
1 1 
1 4 
1 
1 1 
3 9 12 
1 1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
7 3 10 
3 3 
5 
8 3 11 
1 
1 2 
1 
1 
4 2 6 
2 
3 
5 2 
1 
2 1 
1 
1 
10 8 18 


THE ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION 
COURSE 


THEODORE B. HEWITT 


COMPARATIVELY few articles appearing in contemporary educational 
periodicals are devoid of some mention of the far-reaching effect of 
the economie conditions upon seholastie endeavor and attainment. 
An exceptional hardship befalls the prospective teachers of modern 
languages since they feel the urge to spend at least one summer in 
study and travel in the eountry which is their base of supplies. By 
harsh irony of fate some students of German encounter an added 
handicap in that they find themselves out of sympathy with the 
present politieal program in Germany. Again, others who at con- 
siderable sacrifiee have made the trip to Germany have found upon 
arrival at their intended place of study that the advertised Ferien- 
kurse have been unexpeetedly cancelled. Many now are unable even 
to attend the very exeellent modern language summer sehools in this 
eountry and are seeking to aequire suffieient facility in the spoken 
language by intensive study in the eourses for eomposition and con- 
versation where and if such may be offered in their German depart- 
ments. Oecasionally, Juniors who have taken the regular eomposition 
eourse have filed a request for a similar alternate eourse to afford 
them opportunity to eontinue such study for a second year. Usually 
not more than two, at most four, hours per week ean be given over 
to such a course in advanced eomposition, and the dearth of genuinely 
suitable textbooks inereases the instructor’s problem. Ideally sueh a 
eourse should be in charge of a native teacher whose teaching load 
can be so adjusted as to provide hours for eonferences with the in- 
dividual students for the eorreeting of their original themes and for 
tutorial adviee in general For the average department this is a 
prohibitive luxury. As a passable substitute the writer has used the 
following method. After the preliminary four weeks' review of the 
most important prineiples of grammar and syntax there are regular 
assignments of ‘‘set composition’’ in a standard textbook or in mim- 
eographed material.’ Practice in original composition (oral) is given 
by means of individual book reviews whieh are assigned to eaeh 
member of the elass. These assignments are made two or three weeks 
in advance of the date on whieh the respeetive reports are due and 


! For this the lack of a specialized vocabulary must be offset by ample 
footnotes. 
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comprise perhaps a drama or novel? that the student may possibly 
have read in connection with another course, The report should be 
limited to six or eight minutes’ duration and as far as is practicable 
the student should speak without notes. Interruption for correction 
should be made only in exceptional cases where awkwardness of ex- 
pression or idiom requires a correction or a suggestion for recasting 
the sentence. Such comments by the instructor will of course be 
given in such a way as to be of general profit for the entire class. 
Of considerable value is a ten-minute period of dictation? upon some 
topie such as Das Hildebrandslied, Eine deutsche Stadt im Mittel- 
alter, die Stadi Weimar, Das Oberammergauerpassionsspiel, Eine 
deutsche Stunde, Der deutsche Verein, or a paragraph from a Ger- 
man newspaper, after which ‘‘Frage und Antwort’’ ean be devel- 
oped as time permits. If such a course can be supplemented by one 
on ‘‘The Technique of Teaching German’’ and opportunity can be 
afforded for practice teaching in elementary classes, the eollege and 
university German departments will make a most significant contri- 
bution toward aiding prospective teachers in the preparation for 
their chosen field of work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


* Suitable texts are: Goethe’s Götz von Berlichigen and Egmont; Schiller 's 
Maria Stuart and Wallenstein; Grillparzer’s Sappho and Des Meeres und der 
Liebe Wellen; Keller’s Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe; Sudermann’s Frau 
Sorge and Heimat; Hauptmann ’s Einsame Menschen; T. Mann’s Tonio Kröger; 
Keyserling’s Abendliche Häuser and Dumala. 

*Here the reading should be of normal rapidity and the students make 
only the briefest notations. 


REVIEW 


Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, Compiled 
for the Committee on Modern Language Teaching by ALGERNON 
COLEMAN. The University of Chicago Press, 1934. ix + 367 pp. 
It is possible in a brief review to do little more than to eall the 

attention of teaehers to this seeond volume published by the above- 

named Committee appointed in 1928 to round up the work of the 
original eommittee that administered the Modern Foreign Language 

Study. The present volume eontains in addition to three surveys 

of tendeneies in modern language teaching since 1927 seven studies 

dealing with vocabulary, syntax, experiments in reading and an 
aceount of recent developments in testing. 

Professor Fife, the Chairman of the Committee, who writes on 
tendencies as evidenced by recent studies, critically sums up the 
wealth of material that has appeared during these past seven years. 
Just as the Summary of Reports of the American and Canadian 
Committees tied together the work published by the ‘‘Study,’’ so this 
briefer summary makes available in eompact form mueh of the 
ground eovered by the Analytieal Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaehing, 1927-1932, the first volume published by the present Com- 
mittee. 

The publications of the Study overwhelmed both educationists 
and teaehers by their extent and eomplexity. The reading of this 
summary, shows however, that the Modern Foreign Language Study 
is definitely having an influence. Contributors to journals give evi- 
dence that we are becoming more and more aware of our problems, 
that a new generation of modern language teachers is being trained 
to deal with them on a much higher plane than was possible be- 
fore the investigation was made. 

Professor Coleman looks at reeent textbooks for evidence of 
**attitude and purpose as explicitly stated or implied in beginners’ 
books.’’ He has therefore given brief write-ups from these points of 
view of representative French, Spanish, and German texts published 
during the past few years. The Freneh field has been the most fer- 
tile in adopting the new style reading objeetive and in supplying 
the neeessary texts. The movement, however, is as yet largely con- 
fined to a comparatively small group of energetic workers. The run 
of the mine in beginners’ books in all languages still seems to be 
more or less eclectic in approach. The belief in comparatively small 
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amounts of reading usually unsuitably graded, copious grammatical 
exercises still holds sway. One hopeful sign is that authors are be- 
coming more keenly aware of the value of frequency lists, and this 
may eventually lead to a more sensible agreement as to the size and 
nature of the beginners’ vocabulary in the basic book and to the 
need for better graded reading texts. If authors would aid teachers 
to remove the vocabulary stumbling block, real progress in reading 
could be made irrespective of the method employed, reading or 
eclectic. 

The same author further pursues his quest for tendencies in the 
field of syllabi. Some eighty-four state and city syllabi have been 
serutinized. They are, as one might expect, very conservative docu- 
ments. Reading is often set up as the chief objective, but this does 
not mean that ‘pupils are to be lavishly fed on hundreds of pages, 
but rather they are to be led through the mastery of a small amount 
of connected matter to the reading stage during which the pupils 
are supposed to cover about the amount of ground suggested by the 
old Committee of Twelve at the close of last century. Apparently 
only two state syllabi, New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, stand out 
clearly as advocating a reading aim in harmony with the new read- 
ing objective. 

Two experimental studies follow, one scholarly in character by 
Professor Cheydleur on attainment by the reading method, the other 
an experiment undertaken in connection with the Milwaukee Schools. 
The difficulties of carrying on work of this kind are great, and the 
author of the first experiment is rightly cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions. He has, however, made a careful study of the results obtained 
by the reading method as taught in some fifty schools and colleges 
using the '*Chieago French Series.’’ Standardized tests were given 
at the second and fourth semester high school levels with the result 
that the ‘‘median achievement as a whole, as shown by the com- 
posite percentile ranks, is superior to the median performance of 
the country.’’ Vocabulary and silent reading test higher although 
there is evident weakness in grammar. In order to have some real 
basis for comparison, results obtained by the eeleetie method, based 
on the work of a nuinber of classes rated as superior high school 
students, were also studied. The author finds that the medians for 
vocabulary and silent reading are lower for the ‘‘eclectic’’ than for 
the ‘‘reading’’ group but higher for grammar. The reviewer queries 
to what extent the use of the well-articulated series of textbooks, 
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so well provided with reading material graded 4 la West, tipped 
the seale in favor of the ‘‘reading’’ students. 

The Milwaukee experiments earried on by a number of teachers, 
though interesting, are too sketehy, too ineonelusive in charaeter to 
be of mueh value in determining the best mode of procedure. 

The artiele contributed by Professor Henmon gives an aeeount of 
reeent developments in the eonstruetion, evaluation and use of 
tests. The Modern Foreign Language Study did much to bring the 
new type of test to the attention of teachers and gave the impetus 
to experimental work and to further study. There still remain, 
however, many gaps in the testing program and much work to be 
done to educate teaehers as to the value of modern standardized 
tests. They are diffieult and eostly to make but there is need, as 
Henmon says, of produeing additional and revised forms that had 
best be done by some eompetent organization. Reeent years has seen 
the publieation of a number of different tests, whieh are listed at 
the end of the artiele, but apparently most of them do not yield 
comparable results. Until there is co-operation the poor elass teacher, 
already eonfused in his attempts to correlate the scores obtained in 
the eomprehensive type of examination with work of the elass, will 
beeome still further muddled and reactionary. There is also need 
to try other teehniques than those now employed, more adapted to 
the modern language field. But the reviewer must leave many points 
of view touehed upon in this elearly written artiele. 

It is highly desirable that the frequeney lists which have cost so 
mueh labor to make should be tested out as to their value. Professor 
Coleman has used four studies dealing with the voeabularies of 
Freneh and Spanish texts,’’ to measure the books examined and test 
the validity of the Freneh Word Book’’ and the Buehanan Graded 
Spanish Word Book. These studies definitely show that the ‘‘two 
word books are valid for the purposes for whieh they are eompiled."' 
They also put into the possession of teacher ‘‘definite information 
with respeet to the kind and size of the voeabulary whieh must 
be aequired for reading purposes during the first stage of modern 
language study.” It is the duty of teachers to beeome familiar with 
sueh significant research in the field of words. 

The next voeabulary study by Helen S. Eaton is ‘‘an attempt to 
express in a neutral medium (Esperanto) the eommon words most 
frequently and most widely used in English, Freneh, German, and 
Spanish.’’ The list given here in parallel eolumns is but the first of 
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twenty-one separate lists to be published later. It eontains 739 words 
and aeeording to the author these are found ‘‘in all four of the lan- 
guages among the first thousand in the frequeney lists used.’’ 

Two studies in syntax follow, one dealing with a syntax eount 
of the Freneh verb, the other the syntax of eontemporary Spanish. 
Both undertakings have long been on the way yet even now are 
offered as tentative reports. One has only to glanee through the eheek 
lists used to realize the immense amount of labor required and the 
diffieulties involved to keep sueh work on an even keel. Word counts 
are but ehild's play in eomparison. The importanee of such work is, 
however, keenly sensed by many. Teachers and textbook authors laek 
objective data in this fundamental field of syntaetie constructions. 
It is to be hoped therefore, that ways and means may be found to 
eomplete the task, and that the results ean be put into a form that 


ean readily be used by teachers. 
E. W. BaasTER-COLLINS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Oxrorp, Onio 
Deeember 4, 1934 
Editor of the GERMAN QUARTERLY 
In view of the 175th anniversary of Sehiller's birth, November 
10, 1759, the Schiller Akademie of Germany is attempting to get 
out an inelusive Schiller Bibliographie, also a list of all eelebrations 
held in honor of Sehiller. The Akademie has asked me to enlist the 
aid of Ameriean seholars in this enterprise. If any of your readers 
have knowledge of rare works of or about Sehiller, I should appre- 
eiate it greatly if they would send me data on any sueh works, 
as well as a notiee of any Schiller eelebrations, already held or 
to be held. 
Thanking you for bringing this to the attention of your readers. 
Sineerely yours, 


C. H. HANDSCHIN 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Fourth Session of the Middlebury College German Summer 
School at Bristol, Vermont, lasting from July 2 to August 16, 1934, 
was attended by fifty-three regularly enrolled students. This num- 
ber represents an increase of 40 per cent (auditors not counted) 
over the preceding year while the average inerease in all Middle- 
bury Language Schools during the summer of 1934 was only 29 
per cent. Only the Italian School which was started in 1932 showed 
a larger proportional gain in attendance, with a total enrollment of 
thirty-two students. During the session of the school thirteen audi- 
tors visited elasses at different times, staying from three days to the 
full length of the term. Many former summer school students eame 
as auditors or visitors. Again a sufficiently large number of local 
high school students was registered for the Demonstration School 
to organize two German classes, first and second semesters; a special 
grant of $100.00 by the Bristol Chamber of Commerce to be used 
as a scholarship for a student teacher in this school enabled the 
German School to put one of its students in charge of the second 
semester group. 

The following courses were offered in 1934: A Survey of Early 
German Literature, The Romantie Period, Sehiller, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Fiction, German Folklore and Civilization, Practical Phoneties, 
Composition, General Practice, Conversational German, Methods 
of Teaching and Demonstration School, Special Investigation. 

Possibilities for hearing spoken German were given twice a 
week in the form of evening lectures by the faculty in the Social 
Hall of the German Wing of the Inn. These leetures, most of them 
illustrated, embraced the following topies: Deutsche Volkstrachten, 
Balladen, Malerei des 15. Jahrhunderts, Nationalsozialistische Päda- 
gogik, Berlin, Romantische Malerei, Wallensteins Lager (dramatie 
reading in parts), Der deutsche Verein und seine Organisation. 
Again, like in previous years, Literarische Sonntagsandachten were 
held every Sunday morning during which the following topies were 
presented to the students: Mittelalterliche Mystik, Das religiöse 
Element in der Arbeiterlyrik, Rainer Maria Rilke, Thomas von 
Aquino und das System des Katholizismus, Schiller, Abschnitte aus 
der plattdeutschen Bibel. The singing of religious folksongs by the 
school and by a student choir and the playing of suitable musie by 
a student string quartet completed the program of these Sunday 
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morning gatherings. Other entertainments offered by the School 
comprised a violin reeital by Mr. Fritz Tiller who joined the staff 
in 1934, a song reeital by Miss Radiana Pazmor of the French 
School featuring romantie songs and eomposers, and a dance re- 
eital by Mr. Otto Ashermann in which modern dances were presented 
to a large audience. The French School invited the German School 
to a musicale in which German composers were played. Townspeople 
and students and faculty joined in two open-air festivals on the 
lawn of the Inn the programs of which consisted of singing and folk- 
dancing. A large audience which was present at these entertain- 
ments showed the friendly spirit between town and school which 
has prevailed since its opening. 

American publishers of textbooks added again generously to 
the permanent exhibit of school-texts, and German publishers pro- 
vided the students with current reading material by sending gifts 
of magazines. 

The German Biicherstube functioned again as the supply-store 
for German books, those needed in classes and other suggested ma- 
terial, like art books, realia, and pictures. A great many members 
of other language schools came to Bristol to secure inexpensive il- 
lustrated books from the store. 

The Master of Arts degree was presented to four candidates 
(1933: three). 

The program for 1935 provides beside the usual practice courses 
the following courses: Nineteenth Century Literature, Goethe’s 
Faust, Modern Fiction, German Art, History of the German Lan- 
guage, High School Texts, Methods of Teaching, Demonstration 
School. - 

WERNER NEUSE 
Assistant Director of the German School. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
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THE NEW GERMANY 


Travel in a foreign country and direct contact with 


its population are the best means of creating the desire 


to learn that country's language and to understand its 
people. Posters and illustrated hand books, issued by the 
Reichsbahnzentrale für den Deutschen Reiseverkehr in 
Berlin, not only show the scenic beauties of Germany, but 
also contain many historical data and interesting informa- 


tion of value for the teacher, student and traveler. 


The great winter season in Germany offers unsurpassable 
cultural values, and for recreation splendid social events 


and every variety of winter sports. 


Travel posters and booklets are widely used for realia 
in German classes. They are furnished free of charge 
when requested by school principals or teachers of 


German. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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INFORMATION 


ON 


STUDY AT 


1)—Complete Courses leading to a Doctorate in the 
Arts, Sciences or Specialized Fields. 


2)— Junior Year Abroad. 


3)— Vacation Courses—Languages, Arts, Music, 
Sciences, Physical Education. 


4)—Elementary—Secondary—Finishing Schools. 


Special Courses for Physicians in 
Berlin, London, Paris, Vienna 


PROGRAMS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON ALL 
COURSES WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Educational Service Department 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. — BOWLING GREEN 9-6900 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing sdvertisers 
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Two New Books 
MINIMUM STANDARD 


GERMAN VOCABULARY 


Edited by WALTER WADEPUHL and B. Q. MORGAN 
in cooperation with the A.A.T.G. 
Of 5000 entries, 2100 basic stem-words represent the two year college 
(four year High School) minimum; includes English equivalents and 
idiomatic phrases, lists of strong and irregular verbs. 


Price to teachers, postpaid, $.80 
(90 pages, $.90) 


KLEINE ANTHOLOGIE 
Deutscher Lyrik 
Edited by O. S. and E. M. FLEISSNER 


98 poems for enjoyment reading as early as the first year, chosen for beauty, 
due and their tested appeal to student interests. Distinctive printing 
and binding make this a book students will prize. 


Price to teachers, postpaid, $.90 
(136 pages, $1.00) 


1935 Modern Language Catalogue now ready. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. NEW YORK 


Hillerns HÓHER ALS DIE KIRCHE 


Edited by ELFRIEDE ACKERMANN, B.A., Teacher 
of German, Waller High School, Chicago, Ill. 


ADAME HiLLERN's well-known story has here been carefully 
prepared for elementary German classes. The historical, ar- 
tistic, and literary background of the story and biography of the 
author are given in the Introduction. Comprehensive direct-method 
exercises. Illustrated Price, $0.76 


Heyse's L'ARRABBIATA 


Edited by Sorna H. Patrerson, M.A., Instructor in 
Calumet Higlı School, Chicago, Illinois 


ANY suggestions are given in this edition to aid the pupil in 
M acquiring the ability to read German as German. The direct- 
method exercises are planned to insure a balanced growth in funda- 
mental language skills. The text is divided into lesson units, each of 
a reasonable length for second-year German classes. 

Illustrated Price, $0.76 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik 


ë 


Published at the University of Wisconsin and under the auspices of 
its Department of German. Its endeavors are to serve the cause of 
German instruction in every way possible, by giving the teachers of 
German the most varied material to be used either in the class room 
or in his study. 


Its field embraces 


Instruction, Inspiration, Practical Hints, and Information, 
in short everything that bears on the Professional Life of the 
German Teacher. 


The journal is also the official organ of the German Service Bureau 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Subscription price per year (eight copies) $2.00 


Address: Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy Temrre House and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 


Contents for January, 1935 
American Social and Literary Influence in Brazil (First Instalment) 

"RAW MORN tS, T ee sorte Afranio Peixoto 
Tretiakov, RC i565 occ bs ciaiv o's eo toe E o hd Gaver Albert Parry 
A Renaissance in Persian Literature ................... ees. J. Christy Wilson 
The New Literature of Changing China i 
Armenian Literature, Past and Present Armen Kalfayan 
Expressionist Drama . George Marion O'Donnell 
Delmira Augustini Camil Van Hulse 
Thomas Redivivus i 
A Book's a Book Although There's Nothing In It Rudolph Schevill 
From the Book-Importer's Angle, a Page of Comment H. J. Werner 
The Foreign Language Movies, a Page of Contemporary Chronicle 

Res Has e s v J-Fwatbb s oc i o3 Re YA Hc . Otto F. Bond 


Reviews by George N. Shuster, Albert Guérard, Sidney B. Fay, Muna 
Lee, Samuel Putnam, Benjamin M. Woodbridge, etc., etc. 


Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years. Single copies, fifty cents 
each. Address the Circulation Manager, Books Abroad. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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Just Published 
ALTES UND NEUES 


By Rosert O. RÖSELER, University of Wisconsin and 
ADELAIDE Ber, Minneapolis City Schools 


This complete textbook for second or third semester college courses offers 
for reading: Germelshausen, Immensee, Die Flut des Lebens, Einer muss 
heiraten, modern short stories by Löns, Thoma and Ponten, and a wide 
selection of Gedichte and Lieder. Fragen accompany each of the prose texts. 
The review of grammar summarizes for the student every essential rule 
and practice of the German language recently taught him in his beginning 
grammar and also includes exhaustive drill. The vocabulary at the back 
of the book covers these exercises as well as the reading texts proper. 
List Price: $1.36 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY bj 

New York Chicago San Francisco lj, 
Achtung ! 

The publishers of THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF GERMAN TEXTS 

have pleasure in announcing a distinguished new volume in this 

popular series. It is the long-awaited 


INTRODUCTION 
TO GERMAN 


By MAX DIEZ 


Associate Professor of German Literature, Bryn Mawr College 


This text was originally announced un- 
der a different title, and has already 
aroused widespread interest among 
teachers of German. Professor Diez has 
planned the book to serve as a begin- 
ning grammar in colleges and prepara- 


420 pages 


tory schools where a mature and intelli- 
gent response on the part of the stu- 
dent is taken for granted. It makes 
possible the acquisition of a sound read- 
ing knowledge of German within one 
year. 


. Price $1.75 


Write for circular containing full details 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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FRANZ DORNSEIFF, Der deutsche Wortschatz nach Sach- 
gruppen. $5.40 
A Thesaurus of the German language of great practical value. 


* 


FRANZ VON LIPPERHEIDE, Spruchwörterbuch. Samm- 
lung deutscher und fremder Sinnsprüche, Inschriften, 
Sprichwörter, Zitate, etc. 1078 pages. $2.25 


Das Deutsche Echo 


A monthly publication for American students of the German 
language. Reduced prices for class orders. Sample copies sent 
upon request. 


B. WESTERMANN CO, INC. 
13 West 46th St, New York, N. Y. 


Baben Sie 


unsere importierten Schulausgaben gelegentlich der 
Jahresversammlung der A.A.T.G. in Philadelphia auf ihre 
Verwendbarkeit als Textbuecher fuer Ihren Unterricht 


geprueft? 


Wenn Nicht 


so verlangen Sie bitte unsere Spezialverzeichnisse billiger 
Sammlungen fuer die Klassenlektuere. 


GERMAN BOOK IMPORTING CO. 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Opening July 8, 1935 Closing August 16, 1935 


Language Courses— Intermediate and advanced: Conversation—Resding— Grammar 
u u to Teach German. ; 
Literature Courses: Goetbe, Schiller, Nietzsche and Modern Literature. 


Lecture Courses: Education, Philosophy, Phonetics, History of 

Music Courses: Vocal and instrumental 

Art Courses: Sculpture and Painting. 

An unusually interesting and varied program for evening entertainments and ex- 
cursions is offered. 

Many quid opportunities for outdoor sports, especially splendid opportunity for 
i 


king and horseback riding throngh the most enehanting woods. 
The courses are given by internationally known professors, each an outstanding 
, authority in his field. or 
Points for undergraduate and graduate work aceepted by our universities. 


For detailed information write to Miss Christine Till, Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 


You are cordially invited to join the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


and to subscribe to 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Published by the Association in January, 
March, May and November 


The dues for membership are $2.50 a year ; this includes the GERMAN 
QUARTERLY. 
The subscription price for the GERMAN (QUARTERLY alone is $2.00 a 
year, single copies 50c; sample copies on request. 
Please address all business communications to 
GONTHER KEIL 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


